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Last WEEK, Editor Bill Bohn devoted his “Home Front” 
column to Atlantic Union, the project for promoting unity 
among the NATO democracies. As everybody should know, 
this project blossomed out of Clarence Streit’s plan for 
“Union Now” with Britain, an idea which received much 
discussion (though little action) during World War II. 
Tue New Leaner has always been congenial to both ideas; 
we've felt that the nation-state was appropriate to the age 
of the stagecoach or brougham, but seems awfully provincial 
in the era of supersonic flight and space travel. 

For this reason, we’ve always tried to view other democ- 
racies in the same framework as our own; while bemoaning 
the weaknesses of this government or that, we’ve accepted 
the citizens of England and France and so on as members 
of our own community, co-sufferers or co-rejoicers as the 
case might be. We've followed this policy in regard to news 
coverage as best we could; “great debates” in London are 
as much our meat as their counterparts in Washington. 
Since World War II. of course, they’ve tended to be the 
same debates, making it all the more imperative for isstes 
to be aired in all parts of our Atlantic community. 

One of our big projects last year was establishing and 
maintaining the “National Reports” section, in which vari- 
ous correspondents covered events within the United States. 
This was no act of isolationist jingoism; we were merely 
taking the first step in a general expansion of our coverage 
throughout the democratic world. Now we're taking a 
second step, as we expand coverage and discussion of our 
favorite brothers, the British. We’ve had correspondents in 
London, of course, for thirty years. and articles from such 
Britons as Bertrand Russell, H. G. Wells and Arnold Toyn- 
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hee. But now we hope to systematize it a bit. Our regular 
London correspondent, G. L. Arnold, will continue his 
factual reports on British affairs—we'll have one of them 
next week. In addition, our former correspondent, T, R. 
Fyvel, has returned to the fold, and he'll provide special 
reports from time to time. (The first of these appeared in 
last week’s issue.) We expect discussion pieces from such 
British authorities as D. W. Brogan and Hugh Seton-Watson. 
And, on page 5 this week, we introduce a new feature, 
monthly analysis by Denis Healey, Labor MP. 

We’re quite proud of Mr. Healey’s special articles, be. 
cause we are the only U.S. periodical for which he writes— 
and many want him. (You may see his signature over 
articles elsewhere, but these are reprints of his British 
writings; ours are original, specially written for THE New 
Leaver.) Mr. Healey is Member of Parliament for South 
East Leeds and has been a British delegate to the Consulta. 
tive Assembly of the Council of Europe and to the Wash 
ington Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. During 
World War II, he was a major in the British Army, serving 
in North Africa and Italy. He has contributed to New 
Fabian Essays and has edited The Curtain Falls, in which 
East European Socialists described how the Communists 
enslaved their countries. Without Mr. Healey’s authoriz- 
tion, we may also say that he is generally considered one 
of the rising stars of the Labor party and might well be 
Foreign Secretary in a Labor Government circa 1960. 

We think these regular features from England will help 
us all to understand our common problems better. Now if F 
only some estimable British periodical opened its columns to 


Norman Thomas, Sidney Hook and Rejnhold Niebuhr. ... : 
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Red China's bluff seems to have been successfully called, but tension remains 


THE FORMOSA CRISIS 


HE DIPLOMATIC SITUATION sur- 
ee tins the Formosa crisis is 
clearer now than it was when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent his message 
and resolution to Congress. Senate 
Democrats, still smarting over Vice 
President Nixon’s tactic of labeling 
them the “war party,” maneuvered to 
chuck personal responsibility for in- 
tervention in the Formosa Strait to 
the President. In a moment of homely 
shrewdness, Eisenhower had attempt- 
ed to get Congress to share his 
Constitutional responsibilities. But 
Congress, while approving his gen- 
eral attitudes on Formosa, compelled 
the White House to make clear that 
the President—and not Admiral 
Radford and not force commanders 
and not Congress—would make the 
decision to shoot if necessary. 

No tragedy has ensued from the 
President’s message or from the Sen- 
ate debates, and none will. Although 
United Nations diplomats shuddered 
at Eisenhower’s firm warning, they 
shuddered needlessly. All Eisenhow- 
ers message really did was to re- 
iterate a previous statement on China, 
in which he let the Chinese know 
he would not tolerate any threat to 
Formosa and the Pescadores. The 
special message made it known that 
he took this statement seriously; so, 
as a result, did the Chinese—of that 
we may be sure. Despite threatening 
talk, the Peking regime has limited 
8 operations to islands already 
verbally conceded by the I Soviet 
Russia has lain low. 

In considering the events of the 
past fortnight, it is well not to over- 
estimate China’s 


military power. 
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By Sal Tas 





Sal Tas, who is Paris correspondent 
of THe New Leaper as well as of Het 
Parool (Amsterdam), has just com- 
pleted a three-month tour of the 
United States. He examines the For- 
mosa crisis from the point of view 
of a militantly d ratic European 
who has a wide familiarity with 
American as well as Asian problems. 








Mao’s Red Army derives its military 
force from a real military threat— 
Soviet Russia; by itself, it would not 
have anyone in the Atlantic camp 
worried. Politically, too, it is aca- 
demic to consider Peking a_ basic 
force; it is, rather, the object of 
forces from outside, primarily from 
Russia. 

Aside from introducing a UN reso- 
lution against American “aggression” 
in the Formosa Strait, the Soviet 
Union kept quiet; the resolution was 
similar to many others introduced 
by Vishinsky and Company in the 
past. Quite possibly, the Chinese 
situation was being used by the quar- 
reling factions in the Kremlin as 
ammunition in the struggle for 
power. Stalin and Trotsky in their 
day used China as a political foot- 
ball in their fight over Lenin’s bier. 
Now, Soviet CP Secretary Nikita 
Khrushchev may have used the Chi- 
nese crisis as a wedge for his policy 
of heavy industry and consumer re- 
trenchment. (It is more _ possible, 
however, that German rearmament 
was his most forceful argument. In 
any case, Khrushchev’s victory may 
be short-lived; rapid gains are often 
the prelude to a fall in the Kremlin, 
as Beria learned in 1953.) 


The fact is that no serious move 
was made by the Soviets, and the sus- 
picion is strong that Moscow almost 
enjoyed the way the Chinese bluff 
was called, demonstrating so clearly 
China’s limited power. 

And so the cold war has remained 
cold. But, contrary to many opinions, 
our task in the cold war is not merely 
to survive, but to win. We can only 
prevent hot war by winning the cold 
war, and it is from this perspective 
that we must examine new develop- 
ments. 

At the present time, the British are 
attempting to talk the United States 
into some sort of deal with the Chi- 
nese Communists. Foreign Secretary 
Eden seems to be moving toward a 
cease-fire agreement between Wash- 
ington and Peking, in exchange for 
a UN seat for Red China. Eden has 
made one serious concession by 
agreeing that Nationalist China 
should retain its UN seat. But the 
idea of rewarding Red China with a 
UN seat just because she did not 
follow the arrest of U.S. fliers with 
an attack on the Seventh Fleet is a 
far cry from “containment”—which, 
in its time, represented a bold, radi- 
cal shift of U.S. policy from passive 
withdrawal to active resistance. The 
present scheme, as far as I know, 
would never have entered Acheson’s 
mind. 

There is a theory that democracies 
must always be defensive, if not 
actually passive. This theory did not 
work satisfactorily even in the “good 
old days.” The British stood by pas- 
sively while Prussia crushed France 
in 1870, thus preparing the Wilhelm- 
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ian period. They were defensive up 
to 1914 and got the war that broke 
France's backbone. They were defen- 
sive up to 1940 and got the war that 
broke their own backbone. Looking 
backward, their diplomacy in connec- 
tion with the crucial problems of our 
century was hardly a notable suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, they continue 
along the same line and are trying 
to sell this type of diplomacy to 
the U.S. 

And we have now entered the era 
of ideological war. Nothing is more 
delusive than the efforts of “practi- 
cal” men to de-ideologize our strug- 
gle, when the very freedom of the 


world is at stake. Secretary Dulles 


longer our irredenta, we have sunk 
below the level of 1935, when the 
whole world reacted against Nazi 
anti-Semitic atrocities. Our reaction 
then was not merely humanitarian; 
we realized in a flash that our lives 
were not safe so long as such insane 


cruelties were being perpetrated. We 


are no less intelligent than the gen- 
eration of 1935, but apparently we 
have been worn down by World War 
If and our fear of nuclear war. 

In pressing forward with the cold 
war, especially in Asia, problems of 
considerable complexity arise. How, 
it is often asked, did the Communists 
turn North Koreans into fighting 
tigers, while America had trouble 


this economic contrast is, I think, the 
key problem of cold war in Asia, | 
can be licked, as the work of mis 
sionaries and some Point Four tech. 
nicians shows. To beat Communism, 
we need much, much more of this 
type of personal effort. We need a 
army of young people who want t 
become missionaries for freedom and 
who are willing to work with the 
Asians on their own level. Of course, 
to get these young people we need 
a positive appeal—again the prob. 
lem of policy and ideology. 

For there is no sense in helping 
the Asian peoples unless we can be 
sure that our human, material and 
technical investments will not, a 
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some later point, fall into the hands Ba dc 
of the Communists. Then we would & yent 
be no better than Chiang Kai-shek’ & sion 





generals who sold their U.S. arms to & dete: 
the Communists. Making our invest: & glob 
ment secure does not mean that we & requ 
must ask bases everywhere; it does and 
mean that we make up our minds B dizi 
and refuse to accept Asian “neutral Bis ni: 
ity” or a “Third Force” position a J com 































a working hypothesis. less 
Making up our minds means tak § strat 
ing risks and responsibilities; this is J Atla 
the essence of leadership. Democracy J anew 
does not have to be the rule of the & In 
average opinion; it can be—it mus & slow 
be—the rule of intelligent opinion. J antic 
And intelligent opinions are often J from 
accepted only when the people are B Ema 
confronted with accomplished facts J Mini 
This is what makes for the distinc F ing f 
tion between legislative and execi- and 
tive power, and this is the lesson that f milit 
the Senate brought home to Eisen B large 
hower. Should the British have heli § armi 
a referendum in Normandy on where § smal; 
the invasion was to be staged’ outsi 
Should Truman have awaited aU) § In 
debate before deciding on what t0 Ber’s 
do in Korea? What is true for pal Ba q 
liaments and peoples is also true fot mont 
alliances. A good alliance is a combi Jf Ame; 
nation of agreements through persu® fBtime 
sion and . . . action. the n 
These essential problems. raised JB diffey 
anew by the developments over For Mand 
mosa, have been considerably clatk the 
fied in the past fortnight. will 





NATIONALIST TROOPS: IS A MAINLAND INVASION OUT? 


keeping South Korean troops in line? 
To some extent, the answer is that 
the Soviets already had a militarized 
society, into which they could more 
easily integrate these new fighters. 
But there is more to it. 

The Communists profited from a 
certain basic kinship. The Soviet or 


was ridiculed for his statements 
about “rolling back” Communism 
and “liberating” the enslaved peo- 
ples. Without passing on the diplo- 
matic aspects of these statements, we 
must recognize the truth of his basic 
assumption: Freedom will not be se- 
cure so long as powerful nations are 
Chinese Communist is poor: so is 
the Korean. The American soldier 
represents an enormously rich coun- 


ruled by arbitrary despots. 

During my recent trip through the 
United States, I often heard the 
“We cannot rearm Ger- _ try: he is a millionaire in compari- 
son with the Korean draftee. This 
makes it very difficult for Americans 
to integrate with Koreans at the low- 
est possible level; they have to step 
down from the American to the 
Asian material level. 

While color factors are important, 


statement: 
many, because she would be our only 
ally who has an irredenta.” This ar- 
gument always shocked me. Do we 
have no irredenta? Have we written 
off the Czechs and Poles and Bul- 
garians—and, in fact, the Russian 
and Chinese peoples? If these are no 
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United States and Europe seek new concepts of defense 


Bringing NATO 
Up to Date 


By Denis Healey 


LonpoNn 

OR some time now, the West has 
believed it necessary to maintain 

a double deterrent against war: con- 
ventional forces to deter local aggres- 
sion, and an atomic striking force to 
deter actions which might lead to 
elobal war. The cost of the weapons 
required for both the conventional 
and atomic deterrents is mounting 
dizzily, and their rate of obsolescence 
is no less rapid. Economic strain is 


jcompelling governments to seek some 


less expensive basis for Western 


pstrategy. And, on both sides of the 


Atlantic, the Great Debate begins 
anew. 

In Britain, the Government has 
slowed down the draft, although it 
anticipates a net loss of 35,000 men 
from the Army in the coming year. 
Emanuel Shinwell, the last Labor 
Minister of Defense, has been argu- 
ing for a big cut in Army manpower, 
and Liddell Hart, Britain’s foremost 


‘military commentator, demands a 
large reduction in European land 


armies to permit the creation of 


‘mall mobile task forces for action 


outside Europe. 

In America, President Eisenhow- 
e's decision to reduce the Army by 
4 quarter in the next eighteen 
months may mean losing four of 
America’s present 19 divisions at a 
time when it was planned to raise 
the number to 24, But there is a vital 
difference between America’s decision 
and the proposals of British critics; 
the cuts in the American Army 
will come everywhere except in 
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Europe, while the proposed cuts in 
the British Army would come almost 
exclusively in its NATO contribution. 

Throughout this welter of argu- 
ment, the aim of Western defense 
policy must be kept in view. We aim 
to prevent war and to insure that, if 
war should come, the West can win 
it with the minimum cost in human 
suffering. With this basic principle to 
guide us, let us try to evaluate the 
issues in the present debate. 

It has long since been agreed that 
the main deterrent to global war is 
the West’s atomic striking power. 
But we must now recognize that, be- 
fore long, Russia’s atomic striking 
power will be, for practical purposes, 
equal to our own. For a few years 
yet, we may have some advantages. 
Our stockpile of atomic bombs is 
larger. Our bases are widely dis- 
persed around the frontiers of the 
Soviet Empire, extending in depth 
from Japan and Germany to Arizona. 
Russia thus far has no bombers to 
equal the B-47 and the coming B-52. 

But these advantages are rapidly 
disappearing. The advent of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles may ut- 
terly destroy them. Even today, all 
of Western Europe is within range 
of Soviet missiles against which there 
is no known defense. The British 
people must draw what comfort it 
can from the argument that, so long 
as Russia’s stockpile is limited, she 
might be able to spare only two or 
three H-bombs for Britain, and those 
for U.S. bomber bases rather than 
big cities. 


As President Eisenhower has ad- 
mitted, there will soon be an atomic 
stalemate. Each side will be able to 
destroy the other’s cities, but nei- 
ther will be able to destroy the oth- 
er’s power to retaliate in kind. The 
use of atomic bombs will thus be 
suicidal. An immense question there- 
fore itself: Have 
weapons abolished war. or have they 
only abolished themselves? Has the 
atomic deterrent lost its force? 


presents atomic 


If it were possible to eliminate the 
use of all atomic weapons by agree- 
ment, public pressure might well 
force governments in that direction. 
But atomic weapons are the most 
difficult of all to control. A 
capable of destroying life on this 


bomb 


planet could be hidden in a garage. 
Moreover, if atomic weapons were 
abolished the Soviet bloc’s present 
overwhelming superiority in man- 
power would give it world mastery. 
Even in the restricted battlefield of 
Europe, the West cannot match the 
Red armies in men or firepower un- 
less its troops have tactical atomic 
weapons. All NATO manpower can 
hope to provide is sufficient ground 
forces to compel such a concentra- 
tion of Soviet troops before attack 
as would provide good targets for 
tactical atomic weapons. 

On the other hand, Korea and 
Dienbienphu showed that the West 
is not prepared to risk invoking the 
ultimate sanction of atomic world 
war except on issues which directly 
and demonstrably threaten its very 
survival. If any alternative to total 
atomic war is available, the West is 
likely to choose it—even at great 
risk to vital 
which the West—and Russia—must 
draw from 1954 is that aggression 


interests. The lesson 


in Europe must involve the use of 


at least tactical atomic weapons. 
while aggression outside Europe may 
well be countered by conventional 
forces alone. This is the point at 
which the current debate begins. 

In Britain, critics argue that the 
use of tactical atomic weapons would 
lead immediately to the use of the 
major atomic weapons—in other 
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NATO CONTINUED 
words, that aggression in Europe 
means total atomic world war. So 
why not cut out the indecisive inter- 
mediate stages and rely in Europe 
solely on the ultimate sanction of 
“massive retaliation”? This would 
make great economies possible and 
permit the organization 0£ conven- 
tional forces for use in areas outside 
Europe, where the atomic sanction 
is unlikely to be invoked. 

But it is by no means certain that 
the use of tactical atomic weapons 
must lead to total atomic war, since 
neither side will invite self-destruc- 
tion if it has other means of fighting. 
Both sides are likely to limit the 
area and mode of war as they did in 
Korea; certainly public opinion in 
the democracies would press in this 
It would thus be both 
foolish and immoral for the West 
to leave itself no alternative io total 
atomic war. Moreover, at present the 
European peoples, rightly or wrong- 
ly, consider that the physical pres- 
ence of British and American troops 
in force on the Continent is the only 
real guarantee of support in case of 
aggression. Their withdrawal, no 
matter how forthright the verbal 
guarantees replacing them, would 
leave Europe wide open to Soviet 
diplomatic pressure. The balance of 
argument remains overwhelmingly in 
favor of the present NATO policy of 
keeping a large international land 
army in Germany. 

This being so, the case for Eisen- 
hower’s shift in American defense 
policy is clear. While America must 
maintain her present contribution to 
NATO in Europe, the political con- 
ditions for keeping large land forces 
in Asia do not exist. Japanese feeling 
is now moving in such a way that, 
apart from the Pacific bases she 
owns, America will soon have no 
Asian bases for her land troops ex- 
cept Formosa and South Korea. 
Indo-China indicated that Western 
military intervention does more harm 
than good in Asia unless it has local 
popular support. For the time being, 
America may be wiser to concentrate 
on the political and economic poli- 


direction. 





SHINWELL: URGES BIG ARMS CUT 


cies through which she can win such 
support. And, indeed, once there is 
popular support in Asia for the West, 
it is doubtful whether large Western 
land forces will be required there. 
Unfortunately, however well such 
a redirection of policy may suit the 
United States, it is impossible for 
Britain. At the moment, half of Brit- 
ain’s active land forces are already 
stationed outside Europe (in the 
Levant, the Far West and East 
Africa), with responsibilities which 
no other country will take from her 
or even share. Only drastic political 
these commil- 
ments. And already nearly all the 


action can reduce 
saving through the Suez settlement is 
required to make good the expected 
fall in recruitment. That is why Brit- 
ish critics of the defense 
policy must look to the European 
theater for possible defense cuts. But 


present 


here a reduction in force is ruled 
out, not only by the same argu- 
ments as apply to America’s NATO 
contribution, but also by Eden’s re- 
cent pledge to keep Britain’s forces 
on the Continent at their present 
level until the Brussels Treaty ex- 
pires in 1998. 

There is, in fact, only one way to 
economy in defense expenditures, 
and it is imposed by the very revolu- 
tion in strategy which has so increased 
the cost of defense. The atomic de- 
terrent can operate only so long as 


atomic launching bases are widel 
dispersed in depth, so as to exclu 
the possibility of a successful Blit. 
krieg’s destroying all chance of r. 
taliation. Such dispersal is impossibk 
except within an _ intercontinentd 
alliance like NATO, with both fo. 
ward bases close to enemy territory 
and rear bases which are well-nig) 
invulnerable. Thus, in practice, ne. 
ther Western Europe nor Nort 
America can organize defense wit 
out the other. Atomic weapons in 
pose strategic interdependence on al 
the North Atlantic powers. But, s 
far, NATO has taken little economi 
advantage of the economies whic 
common defense planning would pe. 
mit, nor has there been much attemyi 
to distribute the financial burdens od 
defense more equitably. 

In signing the London agreement 
last September, Britain did reser 
the right to seek a fairer sharing ¢ 
defense burdens through NAT). 
There is a strong case for applyix 
the principles of progressive tax 
tion in this field. But no less impo: 


tant is specialization in the produ ¥ 
tion and use of arms and the stant § 
ardization which this requires. Prog f 


ress in NATO here has been ma 


disappointing. It is difficult to ju 


tify Britain’s decision to produce: ® 


rival strategic air force when Ame: 


ica’s SAC already covers all NANE 
requirements. It is equally difficult t & 
justify America’s refusal to adopt ef 
Belgian rifle agreed on by all kf 


European allies. 


Fortunately, the French propos! 
for a European arms pool give us! 
new chance to make progress in thi 
direction—though it is vital that thi 
should act as a stimulus and notay 
alternative to NATO action in 
same field. For the only safe way" 


economy in producing the essetlit 
double deterrent against a hot Ww 


lies in the more rational organi § 


tion of an integrated internatiot 
defense force and of the industries" 
supply it. Moreover, such integratid! 
is the easiest way to produce th 
common foreign policy which * 
need to win the cold war. 
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NEW THREAT IN THAILAND 


Its six northeastern provinces provide fertile ground for Communist activity 


BANGKOK 
HEN the Southeast Asian 
Treaty Organization meets 
here this month, the delegates will be 
close enough to inspect, if they 
choose, one of the weakest links in 
the free world’s frontier—Thailand’s 
six northeastern provinces, which 
face Laos, Indo-China. It is in this 
poverty-stricken area that the Com- 
munists are making their greatest in- 
filtration into this ancient kingdom. 
Last summer, the Thai police con- 
ducted a series of raids in the north- 
eastern provinces, arresting 
than a score of Thais and Chinese on 
charges of Communist activity. The 
seriousness of the situation is drama- 
tized by the fact that two prominent 
political leaders, former Deputy 
Education Minister Forng Sithitham 
and former Member of Parliament 
Thongpoon Ajkhan, were among 
those caught in the raids. Today, 
these provinces, governed under a 
state of emergency for the past year 
as half of neighboring Indo-China 
fell to the Communists, are under 
close scrutiny. 


more 


For a variety of reasons, the 


Heel of an otherwise prosperous and 


» peaceful country. A drive over the 


ae i 
region's wretched roads is enough to 


‘if show the traveler the sparse top soil 


and poor crops. 4 million of Thai- 


| land’s 20 million people—a fifth of 


the nation—dwell in this area in lit- 
tle more than thatched huts and 
primitive shacks, 

The northeastern inhabitants are 
also racially distinct from the people 
of the main Thai stock who inhabit 
the rich central plain. This racial 
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conflict has been further aggravated 
by an age-old Thai custom of spend- 
ing the country’s revenue in and 
around the capital city of Bangkok 
to the detriment of the outlying 
provinces. 

In this festering area, the outlawed 
Thai Communist party maintains its 
underground headquarters. The 
Northeast is the principal stronghold 
of Pridi Phanomyoung, a postwar 
Premier and anti-Japanese under- 
ground leader in World War II who 
fled Thailand in 1947 after a coup 
d’état paved the way for the return 
of his arch political rival, the pres- 
ent Premier, Field Marshal Pibul 
Songgram. Last July, with the ink on 
the Geneva accords bisecting Viet- 
nam barely dry, Pridi emerged from 
seclusion inside Red China and 
broadcast over Radio Peking urging 
the Thai people to revolt against the 
present government. 

In addition to these factors, per- 
haps the chief reason for the delicate 
situation in the Northeast is the pres- 
ence there of 60,000 Vietnamese refu- 
gees. The latter originally fled from 
Indo-China in the early postwar 
period to avoid the Vietnamese civil 
war. Almost all of them are intensely 
anti-French, which is a polite way of 
saying pro-Communist. It is not that 
they are Communists or, indeed, 
know anything of Communism, either 
the Marxian textbook variety or the 
harsh reality of Communist rule. But 
hatred of French colonial rule is 
their paramount emotion, and it was 
this theme that the Communists have 
been able to use to exploit them in 
Moscow’s interest. 

When the Communists achieved 
their victory in Vietnam last year, 
both on the battlefield and at the 
diplomatic table, the refugees openly 


celebrated. This did not go down 
well with Bangkok, which views the 
Communist triumph with misgivings. 
The Thais believe that the greatest 
victor in the Indo-China struggle has 
been Red China. 

“You cannot blame us for being 
concerned,” one Thai official said. 
“The biggest minority in our country 
is Chinese. One out of every five 
persons here is Chinese. Peking is 
already active among them. And now 
there are the Vietnamese refugees.” 

At the moment, preliminary talks 
are in progress to get the refugees 
evacuated from Thailand and back 
into Indo-China. At first, the Thais 
wanted to ship the 60,000 to Saigon, 
where the anti-Communist Vietnam- 
ese are making their last political 
stand against the Communists. But 
the refugees have protested. Most of 
them want to remain where they are, 
in Thailand. Under pressure, how- 
ever, they would prefer to go to 
North Vietnam and Communist rule. 

The presence’ of these Vietnamese 
is a source of constant worry to 
Bangkok. They provide an easy ave- 
nue for Communist infiltration into 
the Northeast, and Radio Peking in 
the past has conducted a Sudeten- 
type campaign accusing the Thais of 
“persecuting” the refugees. “The 
Thai Government is held fully re- 
sponsible for the life of the peaceful 
Vietnamese residents now living in 
the concentration camps of Thai- 
land,” the People, an official Commu- 
nist daily in Vietnam, has warned. 

The Thais have not been idle in 
the face of this threat. They have re- 
cently begun allocating more revenue 
to the northeastern provinces in an 
effort to raise living standards. The 
American Point Four program is 
actively participating in this project. 
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By William E. Bohn 


WasHINcTON, Df. 


HEN YOU SIT in the gallery of 
W i. United States Senate anj 
watch new men come in. you natu. 
rally ask two questions. First, ar 
they good men—will they use their 
power to promote good things? And, 
second, will they be able to stay lon 
enough to become persons of infl. 
ence? During the fifty vears that] 
have been sitting in that gallery, | 
have seen many men come and gp, 
Some contributed to constructive leg. 
islation. Others made speeches, triel 
to build up reputations and are 
forgotten as the snows of the yer 
before last. Only a few remaine 
long enough and cut enough of 
figure to become national personal 
ties. 

In this article, I propose to write 
about three new Senators in the 
Eighty-fourth Congress. Geographi- 
cally, they represent the whole stretch 
of the continent: One is from Or 
gon, one from Michigan and one 
from New Jersey. Two are Democrat 
and one is a Republican. They ar 
alike in being men of high character 
and attractive personality. Unless | 
am completely wrong, they all hav 
the warm human qualities which wil 
make it possible for them to k 
elected over and over again. I shal 
be surprised if all of them do nd 
remain in the Senate long enought 
become men of influence. 

There is a resemblance among al 
three in another respect. They wert 
all subjected to campaigns of slande 
and smear. They hardly took the 
trouble to reply. After having wot 
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New Leaver editor William E. Bohn has departed his 
usual perch in this new year. He has been spending the 
last few weeks in Washington, inspecting the political 





sights and reporting on his observations at some length. 
This is the third of his special articles from the nation’s 
capital; the series started with ‘“Washington’s Era of 
Ill Feeling” [NL, January 24], in which he reported 
his exclusive interview with his old friend Senator Paul 
H. Douglas. Next week, Dr. Bohn turns to the ladies and 
shares his impressions of a group of new women 
Congressmen whom he has interviewed and observed. 
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a the campaign, they agree that— 
Ton, Df American voters being what they are 
gellatee —the smear method of campaigning 
enate au Gee Politics. 
rine Wie I WALKED into the of- 
Mi > fice of Senator Patrick Mc- 
a 2 Namara, the new man from Detroit, 
| aa Pi [knew nothing about him except that 
“" -°B he had a good Irish name and that 
‘ inf he had held some office in an AFL 
pe uion. Within a minute or two, I 
e and gp, 
uctive leg 
ches, tried 
nd are a 
the year 
remained 
ugh of a 
personal 
e to write 
rs in the 
yeographi- 
ole stretch 
from Ore 
and one 
Democrats 
They are 
character 
Unless | - 
y all hare McNAMARA: 'NEVER DID DROP OUT' 
ge: knew a lot. I was enveloped by a 
n. I chal warm feeling of friendliness. The 
, doa Senator himself has a grin that comes 
enoul from deep down inside. The people 
around him—executive assistants, sec- 
amon retaries, stenographers—show their 
Thev Ga devotion to their chief by every word 
of dea they say or move they make. 
tock a This new Senator has had a com- 
ving a pletely typical American working- 
class life. He was born 60 years ago 
————~ff in the home of a Massachusetts un- 
arted his f ion man. He speaks so well, with 
ding the such bright, breezy turns of phrase, 
—_ that I, the old English teacher, asked 
- nation’s | WHat college he had attended. I dis- 
; Era of § Covered that he had gone through 
yorted on Bf high school and had then served his 
ond gs apprenticeship for four years in a 
— trade school. He was trained as a 
sboorelle pipe-fitter, and his first job was in 
the shipyards at Quincy, Mass. 
»w Lead February 7, 1955 





In 1921, he moved to Detroit, 
where he joined Pipe-Fitters Local 
636 and for many years served as its 
president and delegate to the City 
Central. His first step in the direc- 
tion of public service came when 
he was chosen to represent the City 
Central in the Michigan Old Age 
Pension League. That was in 1924, 
and the late Justice Frank Murphy 
was then Chairman of the League. 
Largely as a result of the work of 
this organization, an old-age pension 
law was passed at Lansing. 

The most important question about 
any man is: What sets him going? 
What starts him off? I asked the 
Senator how he happened to take 
this New Deal direction so long be- 
fore the day of the New Deal. His 
face became sober as he turned his 
mind back. 

“Everybody has a feeling for peo- 
ple,” he said. “Such ideas were 
always around in the union. My 
father belonged to the Iron Workers. 
I heard such things talked about 
when I was a boy. And then later 
I saw what happened. If an old cou- 
ple went on the rocks, they were 
sent over the hills to the poorhouse 
——and Mom was put in one building 
and Pop was put in another. When 
they needed companionship most, 
they didn’t have it. It wasn’t right. 
It wasn’t human. It wasn’t decent. 
I couldn’t bear thinking about it. It 
was on that account that I got into 
public life in the first place—and I 
never did seem able to drop out.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Connery, two of the 
Senator’s campaigners who have ac- 
companied him from Detroit to 
Washington, whispered to me at this 
point that I should not walk off with 
the notion that their man’s interest 
is limited to old folks. They told me 
about his years of service on the 
Detroit School Board. “Out in Michi- 
gan,” they said, “he is known as the 
man who wants to get comforts for 
the aged and opportunities for the 
young.” 

When I later met Mrs. Martha 
Griffiths, the new Congresswoman 
from Detroit, she warned me not to 


think of Pat McNamara exclusively 
as a trade-union man. During the 
war he was Rent Director of the 
Detroit region, and it is said that he 
was a tough man to deal with. For 
years, he has been manager of one of 
the largest industrial construction 
companies in the Detroit area. So he 
knows life from the worker’s side 
and also from that of the industrial 
executive. 

I asked the Senator about his 
campaign. His predecessor, Senator 
Homer Ferguson, is an ultra-conser- 
vative. I wondered how far the cam- 
paign had bristled with personal 
allusions. The Senator stopped me: 
“Look, I never ran against Fergu- 
son; I ran against the whole philoso- 
phy of the Republican party, hard 
money, balanced budget, lack of 
understanding of an expanding econ- 
omy, give-away of public resources, 
general lack of consideration for 
common people.” 

As I was about to leave, five farm- 
ers walked in. It turned out that they 
were not from Michigan, but from 
far-off South Dakota. I was curious. 
Wasn’t it queer that they had come 
to talk things over with a trade-union 
man? The Senator set me straight. 
He had never fallen for the old myth 
that farmers and industrial workers 
are natural enemies. In his campaign 
the dairy farmers of Michigan had 
been strong for him. “Nobody can 
get along very well,” he said, “un- 
less we all get along.” 


LIFFORD P. Case, the second in 
€ my trio of promising young 
Senators, is an entirely different sort 
of person so far as parentage, back- 
ground and training are concerned. 
He comes of a family which has 
played a prominent part in New Jer- 
sey affairs since the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Born in 1904, he graduated 
from Rutgers in 1925 and went from 
there to Columbia Law School, tak- 
ing all the honors along the way. 
After being admitted to the bar, in 
practically no time he was partner 
in one of New York’s top law firms. 

The gentleman from New Jersey 
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is the typical man for whom every- 
thing comes easily. Good-looking, 
talented, charming, he has fun and 
just naturally gets along. As a citi- 
zen of Rahway, N.J., and a man 
interested in good government, it 
was natural that in 1937 he should 
be elected to the City Council. From 
there he went on to the State Assem- 
bly in 1943 and 1944. In 1944, he 
was sent to the House of Representa- 
tives by the voters of the Sixth New 
Jersey District. He was re-elected 
four times, each time by a larger 
majority. In the last election, in 
1952, he polled a majority of 55,000, 
which was 20,000 higher than any 
candidate had ever received in the 
district and 10,000 more than Eisen- 
hower’s own record-breaking major- 
ity. In 1953, he resigned his seat in 
order to become President of the 
Fund for the Republic, a project of 
the Ford Foundation. The fact that 
he was chosen for this post tells 
pretty well what sort of man he is 
and what his interests are. 

All of this furnishes no reason why 
I should be enthusiastic about Case. 
I naturally enjoy being with him 
because he is bright and witty. But 
that is not a reason for thinking he 
will be a useful Senator. I have faith 
in him, first, because of what he said 
and did about McCarthy and Mc- 
Carthyism. At the very start of his 
campaign, he denounced the whole 
McCarthy method of attacking Com- 
munism. When I asked him about 
this part of his record, he was so 
shy and modest that I had hard work 
getting from him the explanation 
which I wanted. When he took this 
drastic step, it seemed to practically 
everyone that he was throwing away 
his chance of election. Almost all 
Republicans, including President 
Eisenhower, had been sidestepping 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
It was taken for granted that he 
could defeat practically anyone. But 
Case stepped right up and fired away. 

I asked him what made him do it. 
What did he think about the conse- 
quences? Naturally, it split the Re- 
publican party. How could he expect 


to win with his party split right 
open and his own Republicans shoot- 
ing him in the back? Did he expect 
to gain or lose by making this open 
declaration? Finally, he said to me: 
“Tt was the only honest thing to do. 
I was not in the same position as 
President Eisenhower. He was right 
when he said that McCarthy was a 
problem for the Senate. I was run- 
ning for the Senate, so he became 
my problem. I had to speak out.” 

I went on: “You mean, then, that 
you had no idea whether you would 
win or lose by this statement? It was 


CASE: ‘THE REPUBLICAN EGGHEAD’ 


entirely a moral question?” The 
young Senator blushed and _ then 
said: “Yes, when you get right down 
to it, I suppose that’s the answer.” 

I talked with the Senator and one 
of his campaign managers about his 
political philosophy. I use the word 
“philosophy” advisedly in this case. 
The man is a serious student of our 
Constitution and of the theory of 
law in general. As far as I can make 
out, he will be an addition to the 
group in our public life which needs 
strengthening more than any other. 
I mean that he is a moral, decent, 
intelligent progressive conservative. 
We need good conservatives. The sort 
of reactionaries who cut so much of 
a figure in the Republican party have 
brought conservatism into ill repute. 


This man will do what he can to give 
the word its root meaning. He will 
suggest to many what there is that 
is worth conserving. He is very con- 
scious, for example, that the Bill of 
Rights is a part of the U.S. Consti. 
tution and a part of the tradition of 
the American people. 

His voting record in Congress tells 
the story. He was in favor of amend. 
ing the Wagner Act, but from the 
start he has been dissatisfied with 
Taft-Hartley. He has voted for the 
laws to catch and punish Communists 
and fascists, but he has tried care. 
fully to preserve the individual rights 
outlined in the Constitution. He has 
voted for all of the measures designed 
to give America and the United Na 
tions leadership in the cold war. On 
the other hand, he has tried to keep 
down taxes and the Federal debt. He 
has been consistently and_ actively 
against inflation. Perhaps some of 
his opponents were not too wrong 
when they called him “the Republi 
can egghead.” 

But apparently the people of New 
Jersey do not hold the possession of 
brains against him. His opponents 
used against him one of the meanest 
pieces of slander that could be com 
ceived. They accused his sister of 
having hung out with the Commu 
nists. Fortunately, a journalist dis 
covered that the fellow-traveler was 
another girl with the same name. 
When I spoke to him about this 
aspect of the campaign, he said: “I 
didn’t pay any attention to it. In the 
long run, that sort of stuff can’t win.” 


HEN I First saw Dick Nev- 
berger, he was walking out of 
the Senate Chamber among the older 
and heavier-looking men who make 
up that dignified body. Among the 
others, he appeared light and young 
and gay. He came up to me with 8 
smile as if he was really delighted to 
see me. Just seeing him, sensing the 
quality of his personality, helped me 
to understand how he came to be 
elected. 
In the new Senator’s office, I go 
acquainted with John G. Jones, whe 
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grved as his campaign manager out 
in Oregon and came on to Washing- 
ton as his executive assistant. Mr. 
Jones was born in Nebraska and, as 
a young citizen of that state, voted 
twice for George Norris. Then he 
went to Oregon. He said to me: 

“This man Neuberger is more like 
Norris than any other man ever was. 
They are alike in two important 
points. Both of them have been ex- 
cited about the machinery of govern- 
ment. Norris introduced the one- 
chamber legislature in Nebraska— 
and it has been a great success. Neu- 


NEUBERGER: TWO VOTES FOR NORRIS 


berger has helped to introduce and 
make use of the initiative and refer- 
endum system which we have in Ore- 
gon. And both of them were and are 
the most distinguished advocates of 
the development of waterpower. Nor- 
is did much to create TVA; Neu- 
berger has pushed the building of our 
great Western dams.” 

I didn’t ask the new Senator how 
he likes the idea of being introduced 
sa second Norris, but I don’t be- 
lieve he will object. And I am sure 
that millons of citizens all over the 
‘ountry will agree with me that we 
‘an put another Norris to good use. 

In the “Official Voters’ Pamphlet” 
which was published as a feature of 
the 1954 campaign, the new Senator 
and his wife, Maurine Brown Neu- 
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berger, are put down as “the only 
husband-and-wife legislative team in 
our history.” They are said to have 
won seats in the Legislature in 1952 
by the highest vote ever registered in 
the state. And now the only thing 
that can wipe the smile off the young 
Senator’s face is a reference to the 
fact that Maurine must stay in Ore- 
gon to serve her term in the Legisla- 
ture while he puts in his time in 
Washington. Every time he gets a 
chance, he emphasizes the fact that 
the lady is the more important mem- 
ber of the team, that she is the one 
who really keeps things going. 

In the East, we have known this 
man Neuberger for a long time as a 
writer for the New York Times, Col- 
lier’s and the Saturday Evening Post. 
He has, of course, written a list of 
hooks: The Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and many more. He has long 
been conspicuous as the advocate of 
the preservation of forest resources 
and waterpower. No one has been 
more alert in defending the public’s 
property rights. Wherever private 
concerns have tried to steal public 
rights, Richard Neuberger has been 
on guard. 

I suppose he must have been 
known as a politician in his own 
state. But I, for one, had no idea he 
could be elected or would be elected. 
We already had Wayne Morse as a 
Senator from Oregon. The idea of 
having Neuberger as Morse’s team- 
mate seemed just a little too good. 
But there they stand today. The 
Northwest state of Oregon has a pair 
in the Senate who would be hard to 
match. 

Mr. Jones told me a little about 
the campaign. Neuberger was run- 
ning against a veteran. Guy Cordon 
was appointed by the Governor to fill 
the unfinished term of Senator Mc- 
Nary in 1944. Then he was elected 
in 1948. And the Democratic candi- 
date was, comparatively, a neophyte. 
The ways of politics seemed foreign 
to him. He was used to writing and 
shy about facing people. For ex- 
ample, he thought it seemed cheap 


to go to county fairs and drum up 
support. But they got him to go to 
the fair of Tillamook County. A rain 
came up and drove him and a lot of 
the other sightseers into a cattle 
barn. There he began to talk to a 
group of farmers. A local banker 
thought the Republican side should 
be represented—so he started an ar- 
gument. The farmers loved the show 
—and once he got into it, Mr. Neu- 
berger discovered that it was fun. 
From that time on, he enjoyed the 
give-and-take. And he got more votes 
in Tillamook County than any Dem- 
ocrat ever got before. 

One thing about the campaign dis- 
appointed him. He started out with 
this statement in the official cam- 
paign book: “Senator Neuberger will 
wage a clean-cut campaign. . . . He 
will not stoop to any personal smear. 
He feels that people are sick and 
tired of character assassination.” He 
took it for granted that everyone 
knew he was Jewish; it never oc- 
curred to him that this would cut any 
figure in the campaign. But the 
opposing campaigners had a differ- 
ent idea. They wrote that if Neuber- 
ger were elected he would probably 
exhibit the qualities of his race. The 
young mian so attacked made no 
reply. He just went on calmly dis- 
cussing waterpower, the cost of elec- 
tricity, the ways of bringing indus- 
tries to the state. And he was elected! 

I realize that I have exhibited only 
three cases. In my article two weeks 
ago, I quoted Paul Douglas’s state- 
ment that smear campaigns can be 
frighteningly effective. But here I have 
at least a few cases in which calm, 
quiet and rational campaigning won 
out. In these cases, the voters were 
not fooled. 





There are fourteen “freshmen” in 
the new Senate, including Alben W. 
Barkley and Joseph O’Mahoney, 
who returned after several years’ 
absence. The other newcomers are 
Republicans Gordon Allott, Thomas 
Martin, Carl Curtis, Roman Hruska, 
Nerris Cotton and George Bender, 
and Democrats Alan Bible, Sam J. 
Erwin and J. Strom Thurmond. 








Comic Books Try Self-Regulation 


UST BEFORE the Army-McCarthy 
J spectacular began its extended 
engagement in the Senate Caucus 
Room, another Congressional side- 
show stole the national spotlight for 
a day. Senator Estes Kefauver, sit- 
ting on a Judiciary subcommittee 
probing comic books and their role 
in stimulating juvenile delinquency. 
held aloft a Shock SuspenStories 
cover: In one hand, a man holds a 
woman's severed head by its long 
blond hair, in the other he grips a 
blood-dripping ax: the woman’s 
torso and suggestively-revealed legs 
float in the background. 

The witness confronted with this 
its publisher, William 
Gaines. of the Entertaining Comics 


cover was 


Group. He had just testified in oppo- 
sition to censorship of comics. Only 
the ordinary limitations of good 
taste, he felt, should guide comic- 
book editors. Senator Kefauver asked 
if he thought the cover exhibited was 
in good taste. Yes, Gaines replied. 
though he would have considered it 
objectionable if the dangling head 
had been raised to show blood trick- 
ling from its neck. 

Small wonder that people winced 
in living rooms across the nation, 
than 50 


books are published each month. 


for more million comic 
They range from entertaining, old- 
fashioned funnies to traumatizing. 
ultra-modern horror tales. 
Although sales of comic books 
dropped sharply during this probe, 
the industry’s relative prosperity has 
more often been determined by the 
nation’s wars. Comics first “arrived” 
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in 1938, when “Superman” revolu- 
tionized the old “funnies” formula 
and made comics big business. Most 
of today’s comics publishers had pre- 
viously been putting out pulps and 
dime novels. In 1939-40, newsstands 
carried 60 comic magazines; in 1941, 
168. The number continued to grow 
through the war years. When the 
war ended, there was a sharp set- 
back; some firms closed, others re- 
trenched. The war in Korea brought 
a new boom, but the cessation of hos- 
tilities set off another downward 
spiral. 

This pattern has prompted some 
editors to conclude that comics can- 
not expand much beyond their pres- 
ent stage except when our armed 
forces are swollen. It is not that war 
equals prosperity, they say; rather, 
there is a direct relation between 
the comics’ circulation and the num- 
ber of men in service. Many men 
who don’t read at all in civilian life 
find leisure time in service and turn 
to comics. 

A more optimistic and representa- 
tive editor, however, summed up the 
industry’s situation for me this way: 
“We don’t really know what the 
potential of comic books is under 
fairly normal, peacetime conditions. 
Now, though, we appear to be in for 
a long siege of competitive co- 
existence (yes, we know about such 
things, too) and an actual test of 
the industry’s strength. We should 
be able to do well, even if we don’t 
regain our wartime peaks. Perhaps 
a clue to our future can be found in 
the fact that parents, civic groups 


and Government officials now have 
the time and are taking the trouble 
to look into our product.” 

During the past year, four types 
of comics, the so-called “emotion 
books,” have been the target of spe- 
cial attack. They are generally clas. 
fied as war, horror, crime and love 
comics. 

The first of these can be listed a 
a peace casualty. Raw death and 
mass destruction don’t seem to sél 
when the country isn’t actively a 
war. Fawcett Publications killed al 
six of its war books because of the 
market slump after the Korean shoot- 
ing stopped. Other publishers have 
cut back their “war production.” 
Public agitation and a Navy ban o 
war books merely provided funeral 
music for an already lifeless corps. 

In the case of horror comics, how. 
ever, the general clamor and a 
Army ban have had definite reper 
cussions. Of course, horror book 
lost ground during the overall de 
cline, but they still had a formidable 
following, particularly in the mili- 
tary, before they became the Number 
One target of cleanup groups. 

Crime and love comics were 0 
specifically outlawed by the service 
but they have received their ful 
share of public criticism. La 
March, a New York State legislative 
committee urged action against Ur 
desirable publications, and a moni 
later Governor Dewey signed thre 
bills enabling local authorities " 
halt distribution of obscene mag* 
zines and comic books. 

New York’s action had an uns 
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tling effect on the comics publishers. 
Relying on the national aversion to 
censorship, they had been confident 
that no legal measures would be 
taken to curb their activities. They 
had a strong bid for popular sup- 
port in the claim that comic-book 
regulation might lead to censorship 
in other fields. But the public re- 
action during and since the Senate 
probe has been hostile to the emo- 
tion books; regulation has met gen- 
eral approval. 

This attitude has been strength- 
ened by the recent publication of 
Dr. Fredric Wertham’s highly con- 
troversial Seduction of the Innocent. 
A psychiatrist who specializes in 
problem and delinquent children, 
Wertham somewhat unfairly con- 
demns comics with little or no quali- 
fication. Nevertheless, his book has 
stimulated a chain of debates and 
articles on the evils of comics. 

Wertham’s best weapons are re- 
productions of comic-book art. One 
picture depicted a nightmarish base- 
ball game: The ball is a man’s head 
with one eye dangling from _ its 
socket, the bat is a sawed-off leg, the 
catcher wears a cut-up torso as a 
chest protector, the baselines are 
stretched-out intestines, the bases are 
marked with the lungs, liver and 
heart, the rosin-bag is a stomach, 
and the umpire dusts off home plate 
with a scalp. 

Caught between a diminishing 
military audience, legal curbs and 
public wrath, the publishers real- 
ized that something had to be done 
to halt their rapid descent. Early in 
September, therefore, 27 of the na- 
tion’s 30 comic-book producers, five 
engravers, six printers and seven 





distributors—representing more than 
%” per cent of the industry’s key 
-members—formed the Comics Mag- 
wine Association of America. The 
ew group quickly emulated the sys- 
lem employed in the movies and 
baseball: On September 16, it an- 
nounced that Magistrate Charles F. 
Murphy had agreed to set up its 
Code Authority and become “czar” 
of comics, 
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An imposing man with a pleasant 
but determined manner, the Judge 
has long been a severe critic of emo- 
tion books and a leader in the strug- 
gle against juvenile delinquency. 
Now 45 and the father of three chil- 
dren, he entered public life in 1938, 
when he was appointed Assistant 
Corporation Counsel of New York 
City. In 1943, Mayor LaGuardia 
selected him as his legal adviser and 
two years later named him to fill an 
unexpired vacancy in Magistrate’s 
Court. 

In 1951, alarmed by an increase 
in the number of teen-agers appear- 
ing before his bench, Judge Murphy 
called a conference of educators 
which culminated in a series of proj- 
ects to combat juvenile delinquency. 
In addition, he did special work in 
Domestic Relations Court to help 
mothers and children resolve their 
problems; originated and produced 
“Youth Talks It Over,” a weekly 
radio program on WNYC on which 
high-school students discussed their 
problems with him; and founded 
Teen Plan, Inc., a private organiza- 
tion devoted to helping teen-agers 
find suitable careers. 

Immediately after resigning from 
the bench on October 1, Judge 
Murphy turned his full attention to 
the Code Authority. Working with 
$100,000 appropriated by the Asso- 
ciation, he opened up offices at 41 
East Forty-second Street and began 
combing the books that were to 
come under his control. Together 
with a special committee appointed 
by the publishers, he then drew up a 
Code of Ethics. The Association’s 
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members “pledged themselves to con- 
scientiously adhere to its principles 
and to abide by all decisions based 
on the Code made by the Adminis- 
trator.” 

‘The comics’ new commandments 
outlaw horror books and all their 
characteristic illustrations. “Crime 
doesn’t pay” is to be the dominant 
theme of all stories dealing with the 
underworld. Unusual ways to com- 
mit a crime cannot be shown, law- 
enforcement agencies are to be de- 
picted in a manner that inspires 
respect, and “no unique... 
of concealing weapons shall be 


methods 


shown.” 

Dialogue may not include sug- 
gestive words or symbols. The lim- 
ited use of slang is acceptable, but 
“wherever possible good grammar 
shall be employed.” All references to 
physical afflictions or deformities 
must be avoided. Similarly, religious 
and racial groups are never to be 
attacked or ridiculed. Salacious il- 
lustration and suggestive postures are 
forbidden, and all characters must 
appear “in dress reasonably accept- 
able to society.” 

Respect for parents and the sanc- 
tity of marriage and home are to be 
played up, while “divorce shall not 
be treated humorously nor repre- 
sented as desirable.” Illicit sex rela- 
tions as well as ‘any reference to sex 
perversion are outlawed. Where ro- 
mance is portrayed, it should not 
stimulate “the lower and baser emo- 
tions.” A special set of rules also 
prohibits advertisements for liquor, 
tobacco, sex-instruction books, pin- 
ups and “‘art studies,” knives or real- 
istic gun facsimiles, fireworks, gam- 
bling equipment or printed matter 
dealing with gambling, and “medical, 
health or toiletry products of ques- 
tionable nature.” 

‘Five “censors,” who among them 
have teaching, literary and sociologi- 
cal experience, make up the full- 
time review board now assisting 
Judge Murphy in implementing the 
Code. Strips are scrutinized by the 
Authority while still in the drawing- 
board stage. Nor is it possible to 
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circumvent the “book,” for the Au- 
thority can rule out “all elements or 
techniques not specifically mentioned 
herein, but which are contrary to 
the spirit and intent of the Code and 
are considered violations of good 
taste or decency... .” All drawings 
are microfilmed to insure the execu- 
tion of specified changes. 

During the first two months of 
voluntary regulation, 126 stories 
have been rejected and 5,656 pan- 
els have been redrawn to conform 
with approved standards. Publishers 
who ignore the Authority’s recom- 
mendations can be expelled from the 
Association. The fact that engravers 
and printers are participating in the 
program also serves as a_ check 
against deviation. 

William Gaines, Dell and Classics 
Illustrated, which publish about 25 
per cent of the nation’s comics, are 
the only firms that have refused to 
join the Association. The latter, as 
its name indicates, specializes in pic- 
condensations of literary 
works and apparently does not feel 
that it comes within the scope of the 
new group. The bulk of Dell’s list 
consists of entertainment titles like 
the Walt Disney series, Sergeant 
Preston of the Yukon and The Lone 
Ranger. These have not suffered the 
seasickness of their competitors, and 
Dell claims that it does not offer any 
objectionable material. While Gaines 
remains adamant in his opposition 
to censorship, he nevertheless seems 
to have adopted a policy which 
greatly parallels that of the Associa- 
tion. 

By late February, the right-hand 
corner on the cover of every book 
under the Code Authority’s jurisdic- 
tion will feature a rectangular stamp 
with the legend: “Approved by the 
Comics Code Authority.” The con- 
cerned purchaser can rest assured 
that a comic thus marked has had the 
plunges taken out of its necklines 
and the pie taken out of the startled 
man’s eye. Indeed, some strips long 
considered the most entertaining fea- 
tures of our daily papers have not 
met the Authority’s requirements. 
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‘Guilt by In-laws’ Arouses 


lron Range Town 


By Sam Romer 


CHISHOLM, MINNESOTA 
HERE is something about label- 
a a Government employe a 
“security risk” which carries within 
it the probability of guilt. Yet, the 
employe himself, while he loses his 
job, is a vague newspaper personal- 
ity without much form or meaning 
for the average reader. To Chisholm, 
a mining community of 8,000 in this 
state’s Iron Range, the Eisenhower 
security program has been brought 
into clearer vision by the Harold K. 
Nettle case. 

Nettle was a border-patrol inspec- 
tor in charge of the United States 
Immigration Service at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan. He had _ served 
with the border patrol for 13 years 
in posts from Florida and Louisiana 
to the Canadian border at Interna- 
tional Falls, Minnesota. His promo- 
tions in the service testify to his 
record. But he was summarily sus- 
pended on December 29, because his 
continued employment, according to 
the jargon, was “not in the interests 
of national security.” 

Nettle is an Iron Range boy who 
grew up in the nearby town of Hib- 
bing. His family now lives in Chis- 
holm and is well known in the com- 
munity. He has visited it regularly 
and is generally regarded with ap- 
proval by everyone who has asso- 
ciated with him. It came as a shock, 
therefore, when he was labeled a 
“security risk” because of “sympa- 
thetic association with members of 
the Communist party or persons 
known to be sympathetic to the Com- 
munist party.” The shock abated and 
indignation took its place when it 
was learned who “the Communists” 
actually were: The list of eight in- 
cluded his father-in-law, three broth- 


ers-in-law, two sisters-in-law, the 


husband of one sister-in-law, and th 
husband’s father. 

There is little discussion in Chis 
holm as to whether Nettle’s assortel 
in-laws are or are not Communist: 
or sympathizers. No one cares ven 
much. They know Nettle’s immediat 
family; they know Nettle’s anti-Con. 
munist feelings. “This isn’t guilt by 
association,” one person commented, 
“Tt’s guilt by in-laws.” 

The specifications in the case in- 
clude one charge that Nettle trav. 
eled to the Iron Range “severd 
times each year to visit” his branded 
relatives. Actually, according to Ne: 
tle’s attorney, this is less than a halt 
truth. Nettle was in Minnesota t 
visit his own parents (who are né 
involved in the accusation) and took 
his wife and two girls to visit th 
wife’s parents. “If he drives his fam- 
ily to his in-laws, leaves his wit 
and daughters and then goes on his 
way, does that make it a trip 1 
visit’ them?” his lawyer asked. 

After the case broke, it was founl 
that Nettle himself had reported the 
political leanings of his wife’s ret 
tives to his superior several yeas 
ago. There was no accusation thi 
he had acted improperly, but tt 
charge read that the “sympathett 
association” might make him subjet 
“to influence, coercion or pressuft 

Nettle has appealed his suspensi0t 
and it is now before a security-revie’ 
board for a hearing. Meanwhile, ¥ 
has gone to work as a porter atl 
deckhand around the Soo locks; bi 
wife is working in a department stot 
to help support the family. The * 
view board may finally decide that! 
man can marry without “sympathei 
association” with his wife’s relativs 
but Chisholm now knows what # 
means to be marked a “security ris 
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Nathaniel Peffer in the ‘Nation’ is typical of those ‘liberals’ who advocate 


major U.S. concessions to Chinese Communism in return for paper promises 


APPEASEMENT’S NEW FACE 


By Moshe Decter 


F ANY PROBLEM of American policy today is most 

likely to arouse passionate emotions, it is that of our 
relations with Communist China. This is unfortunate be- 
cause, of all our problems, this one is perhaps the knot- 
tiest and therefore demands the most sober deliberation. 
Most of the proposals that have been rade on all sides 
concerning China policy have been tinged with hysteria, 
marred by the bitter reiteration of old shibboleths. Con- 
srvatives and liberals have been equally culpable; both 
have allowed themselves to be boxed into sterile, self- 
defeating positions. 

Our grave misfortune is that no one will admit his 
inability to answer precisely such tricky questions as 
where and how to stop the Communists in Indo-China, 
how to cope with the Peking regime without compromis- 
ing national interests and moral principles, what are the 
internal problems of Sino-Soviet relations, and how, if at 
all, we might exploit them to our own advantage. No one 
will concede his own fallibility; no one will admit that 
mistakes and failures often confute the best intentions 
and best-laid plans. 

Senator Knowland’s proposal to blockade Communist 
China in an attempt to obtain the release of our eleven 
imprisoned airmen is a case in point. The Senator soon 
denied that he was proposing a “go-it-alone” line or a 
course of action that implied preventive war. But surely 
he must have been aware that a blockade would find few 
supporters among our allies; that while it might cause 
some damage to the Chinese economy, it would hardly 


a 





Revision of our present China “policy” has been urged 
from many quarters in recent months; only a few weeks 
ago in THe New Leaver, David J. Dallin endorsed the 
“two China” principle if and when Mao Tse-tung’s ag- 
sressions cease. But, in the new climate of re-examina- 
tion, some old heralds of disaster are raising their voices, 
calling now, as they did five and ten years ago, for 
the abandonment of free China. Moshe Decter, formerly 
with the Voice of America, is co-author (with James 
Rorty) of the recent best-seller McCarthy and the Com- 
munists. He is now studying Communism and U.S. 
Mass media on a grant from the Fund for the Republic. 
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disrupt or destroy it; that it might drive Peking even 
closer to Moscow; and that it ran the risk of providing 
just the spark that might ignite a war. If Knowland was 
aware of these implications of his proposal, he should 
have had the courage to defend them explicitly as the 
basis of a new policy. But if he was proposing a block- 
ade without serious heed to its possible consequences, 
what meaning does it have except as the impassioned 
rhetoric that stems from frustration? 

Senator Knowland is an honest man who has been 
plowing the same furrow consistently for years. But 
what are we to say of an article on “Our Asian Policy” 
by Nathaniel Peffer, Professor of International Relations 
at Columbia University, which appeared in the Nation of 
December 11? In its combination of half-truth and dis- 
tortion, this article is an appalling case of special plead- 
ing. 

Peffer is displeased with our Asian policy, which is 
characterized in his subtitle as “part blunder, part thun- 
der.” Such displeasure might be welcome if it indicated 
that someone knew what our Asian policy is. But, meager 
as are the components of what passes for that policy to- 
day, Peffer seems unaware of most of them. In his view, 
our policy consists of a blind commitment to Chiang Kai- 
shek and an obstinate refusal to recognize Communist 
China and allow its admission to the United Nations. 
Nowhere does he mention the existence of the ANZUS 
Pact, the SEATO Pact, the consistent program of techni- 
cal assistance (extended on the principle of “no political 
strings attached”), or the incipient, if timid, new plan 
for economic aid to free Asian nations. To hear Peffer 
tell it, our policy in Asia is characterized exclusively by 
stupidity, obduracy and aggressive actions calculated to 
antagonize the Communist regime and lead ultimately 
to war. 

Somehow, Professor Peffer cannot bring himself to see 
matters complexly, as a scholar might be expected to 
see them. For him, everything is black and white. While 
it may be true that this country is virtually stalemated 
in Asia, is this all our own fault—are we, as Peffer puts 
it, so tightly bound by shackles of our own making? Can’t 
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we give our enemies some credit for our disastrous posi- 
tion? Haven’t the Communists pushed us into dis- 
advantageous positions? Certain elements of the Ameri- 
can Right and Left seem to have found common ground 
in this psychological pattern of blaming everything on us, 
thus indirectly absolving the Communists of responsi- 
bility. 

As a result of our impossible position, Peffer sees us 
getting relief in a number of nasty ways: “in petulance, 
in recrimination, in wild but futile threats, and in self- 
flagellation in the form of proscription of any American 
who does not believe that Communist China is the prin- 
ciple of evil and Chiang Kai-shek the avatar of liberty.” 

Of course, Mr. McCarthy has indulged in recrimina- 
tion, Mr. Jenner has been petulant, even Mr. Dulles has 
on occasion made wild threats. But what has been our 
policy? Peffer ignores the extraordinary forbearance 
demonstrated by the United States on innumerable occa- 
sions over a period of years. Despite abundant threats, 
petulance and recrimination on the domestic scene, we 
did not go beyond the Yalu, we did exhibit remarkable 
patience at Panmunjom, we have not sent the Seventh 
Fleet against the Chinese mainland, we did not use the 
atom bomb in Korea, we did not move in at Dienbien- 
phu, and our course has been set at “patience” in the 
face of the Communist outrages against our prisoners 
of war. 

Peffer would be hard put to find a responsible politi- 
cian who claims that Chiang is the “avatar of liberty.” 
And even if Communist China is not “the principle of 
evil,” it is strange that Peffer finds nothing evil (let 
alone mistaken) about the actions of that regime vis-a-vis 
the United States. Neither the germ-warfare propaganda 
campaign nor the illegal detention or brain-washing of 
our POWs is mentioned in Peffer’s analysis of Sino- 
American relations. 

Peffer has concrete proposals for regularizing our rela- 
tions with Communist China, but first he lists the obsta- 
cles in the way of such an accord. 

These are the grievances on our side: (1) “China is 
Communist in belief and practice, which is enough to 
kindle American resentment,” the inference being that if 
we Americans were only sober, calm and reasonable 
this fact could not conceivably kindle any resentment or 
fear. (2) “China has joined the Russian bloc, which 
arouses American fears, not without warrant, though it 
may properly be asked whether America did not drive 
it there.” Peffer generously concedes that American fears 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc are warranted. But how and when 
did America drive Communist China into Stalin’s hands? 
This sounds as if Mao Tse-tung had effected a democratic 
revolution and his proffered friendship had been re- 
pulsed by a blindly reactionary America. (3) “China 
resorted to force in Korea, to a degree intervened in 
Indo-China, and threatens elsewhere in Southeast Asia. 
Finally, China is conducting a vicious campaign of hate 
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against the United States.” These grievances. Peffer con. 
cedes in the understatement of the year, “militate against 
normal relations.” 

China has some grievances, too: (1) “The United 
States gave assistance to the enemies of the Communists 
in the civil war.” Should we not have done so? Or are 
the Communists entitled to righteous indignation he. 
cause we did not kick Chiang out for them? (2) “I 
[the U.S.] has refused to recognize the Peking Gover. 
ment and is responsible for the failure of most other 
countries to do so.” Granted that any government not 
recognized by the United States might feel aggrieved 
thereby, the question still remains: Why should we 
grant recognition to the Communist regime? (3) “It has 
blocked Peking’s admission to the United Nations.” Peffer 
conveniently forgets that the entire Communist record in 
Korea—which still shows no concrete evidence of honor 
able intentions—immeasurably aided the United States 
in making the case against admission. (4) “It has sta. 
tioned part of its Navy around Formosa to prevent the 
Communists from taking that Chinese island.” Undoubt- 
edly, Mao would be less aggrieved if we handed him 
Formosa as we handed Sakhalin to Stalin. 

Peffer is convinced that these differences can be com- 
posed by negotiation and compromise. This proposition 
is followed by two amazing sentences which, for their 
subtle, textured quality of double-talk, are rare speci- 
mens: 

“So long as either side is stifinecked and regards even 
an approach to negotiations as ‘appeasement’—whatever 
that now prostituted word means—there is no hope. This 
is to say that, as long as the American Government and 
an artificially and perhaps cynically created public opin- 
ion remain unchanged, there is no hope.” 

What historical irony attaches to Peffer’s peculiar 
formulation centering on the word “appeasement”! He 
doesn’t know what it means any more. But it would be 
safe guess that he once knew that to appease Hitler in the 
Ruhr, in the Saar, at Danzig, at Munich meant some 
thing very concrete, tangible, and politically opprobrious. 
Now, when it comes to negotiating with the Communists, 
the word is “prostituted.” 

In case the first sentence is unclear (“so long 4s 
either side is stiffnecked ...”), Peffer leaves no doubt 
as to his meaning: For “either side” read “the America® 
Government.” Peffer might have suggested that “as long 
as the Chinese Communist Government and its prop® 
ganda machine provide no evidence of good intentions. 
there is no hope in arid negotiations.” But everyone 
knows that it is the Communists who want to negoti- 
ate; they are constantly talking about conferences and co 
existence. And so Peffer makes a smooth, sleight-of-hand 
transition from “either side” to “the American Gover? 
ment,” and maybe we won’t notice the switch. 

Finally, Peffer refers to “an artificially and perhaps 
cynically created public opinion.” “Perhaps” is a weasel 
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CHINESE POWs WHO CHOSE FREEDOM: WOULD THE 
‘INCIDENCE OF PENALIZATION’ BE TOTAL DEATH? 


_ word. On the one hand, it leaves you an opening in case 


you are challenged; you did say “‘perhaps,” after all. On 


| the other hand, coming as it does between “artificially” 


and “cynically,” it emphasizes those two much stronger 
words, serving as a quiet bridge between them and slam- 
ming the door on the very possibility its definition 
would otherwise impose. 

Having banned the meaningless word “appeasement” 
from his lexicon, Professor Peffer proceeds to itemize 
the steps that would constitute negotiation and com- 
promise: 

* China and the United States should both withdraw 
their forces from Korea and “pledge themselves not to 
reenter Korea with military force except in case of re- 
newed aggression there.” What is the Chinese pledge 
worth, in view of their extraordinary violations of the 
present armistice? How is such a pledge to be guaran- 


| teed and enforced? Furthermore, Peffer forgets the 


Chinese claim that they were never in Korea anyhow. 
What is to prevent them from again finding American 
aggression in Korea and once more summoning their 
“volunteers” to struggle for peace? 

bi “China must pledge itself also not to intervene in 
North Vietnam and not to give it military aid on a scale 
larger than that of American aid to any country in 
Europe.” The juxtaposition of American aid to a Euro- 
pean country and Chinese aid to the Vietminh is peculiar 
and unexpected. It can only imply that Chinese aid to the 
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Vietminh is as justified and warranted as American aid 
to, say, West Germany; that each of these smaller coun- 
tries is, so to speak, a satellite within the legitimate sphere 
of influence of the great power concerned; that if it is all 
right for the United States to stick its nose into European 
affairs, it is equally all right for China to dominate South 
and Southeast Asian affairs. There is only one thing 
wrong with this thesis: It overlooks the fact that the 
United States is not an expansionist power and China is, 
that the purpose of U.S. aid to West Germany is defen- 
sive and that of Chinese aid to the Vietminh aggressive. 

¢ China “must cease supplying arms to organized 
Communist forces elsewhere in Southeast Asia and must 
not interfere in the internal affairs of any country there, 
either directly or through resident Chinese communities.” 
This formulation does not seem to take care of the threat 
to the integrity of Thailand posed by the Chinese creation 
of a “Thai Autonomous Region” in Yunnan Province. 
What guarantees do we have that this “autonomous” 
regime will not burgeon forth as a Thai “government of 
national liberation”? Will Mao’s pledges mean more than 
the Kremlin’s pledge, upon being recognized by the 
United States, not to interfere in internal American 
affairs? 

e Finally, “Korea will meanwhile have to remain 
divided, pending a larger settlement between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist blocs—like Germany, in 
other words.” The innocent reader might suppose that 
the negotiations Peffer was describing constituted just 
such a “larger settlement” in the Far East. Not at all. It 
now seems that, for unstated and arbitrary reasons, the 
problem of Korean unification would be thrown into the 
cauldron alongside that of German unification. Why? 
There is even less reason for coupling these two prob- 
lems than there is for the Soviet insistence on coupling 
an Austrian treaty with a German settlement or, as once 
was the case, with a Trieste settlement. These are obvi- 
ously spurious pretexts to avoid a settlement, and it is 
startling to find Peffer throwing a parallel suggestion 
into the hopper. 

Thus far, Peffer has presented what looks like some 
kind of quid pro quo. But now he confronts us with an- 
other quick and devastating switch. Far from being a 
quid pro quo, all these terms are interpreted as one-sided 
concessions on China’s part, for which we must now pre- 
pare to pay. We must pay, of course, the usual demands: 
recognition of the Communist regime, its admission to 
the UN, ultimate abandonment of Formosa. Thus, we 
would be making a heavy double payment in return for 
unguaranteed promises. 

Peffer asks what we can lose by recognizing Red 
China. What have we lost, he continues by way of anal- 
ogy, by keeping an embassy in Moscow? “Consider the 
Berlin Blockade: Was it better or worse for us that we 
had a normal way of negotiating with the Russian Gov- 
ernment on that?” Here Professor Peffer hardly bolsters 
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his case or his position as an expert. For he should know 
that the Berlin Blockade was settled through private 
negotiations between Philip Jessup and Jacob Malik at 
the UN and not through normal diplomatic channels. Nor 
did we need diplomatic recognition to negotiate a settle- 
ment with the Chinese at Panmunjom, or to silently back 
a settlement with them at Geneva. The important point is 
precisely that coexistence, in its minimal sense of absence 
of war plus negotiations where and when the situation 
calls for them, in no sense requires any form of diplo- 
matic recognition. 

Peffer’s argument for admitting Red China to the UN 
suffers from the same strange defects. He says that “there 
is something incongruous if not preposterous in a nation 
numbering one-fifth of the population of the world be- 
ing represented in the world organization by an evicted 
rump taking shelter behind American warships on an 
island off the continent inhabited by that nation.” Would 
Peffer have maintained in 1942 that the Norwegian 
Government-in-Exile, “an evicted rump” sheltered in 
London, should be cut off and Quisling recognized in its 
place? Would he have upheld Vichy’s claim to legitimate 
authority in French Africa against the pretensions of 
de Gaulle? 

Peffer asks what we would lose by Communist China’s 
admission to the UN. What if Chou En-lai’s veto were 
added to Malik’s? Two vetoes have no more effect than 
one. If it were all as trivial as that, perhaps Peffer might 
have a case. But we lose a great deal more. We have 
moral, legal, diplomatic and political obligations to the 
legitimate Chinese government, all of which we would 
destroy if we recognized the Communists and admitted 





HEAD START 


In the Solomon Islands, suppression of head hunting by 
British administrators has disrupted society and caused a sharp 
decline in population—News item. 


The British, who have kept their cricket 
And other sports, have scoured the thicket, 
Convinced their mission 
Is stopping, in the field and hut, 
The natives’ little game of cut- 
Throat competition. 


From island life that once was gay, 

With happy hunting every day, 
The fun’s been snatched. 

In consequence, a count has found 

That there are fewer heads around, 
But all attached. 


—Richard Armour 





them to the UN. In addition, the UN being what it js 
we would be giving the Chinese Communists an incom. 
parable forum for the international propagation of their 
views, and we would at the same time help them enhane 
their domestic and international prestige. 

And there is not a hint of what we get out of all thes 
concessions. 

Peffer’s “compromise” for Formosa is of a piece with 
the rest of his plan of settlement: Formosa is to be de 
clared part of sovereign China, the Nationalist regime 
liquidated, asylum granted elsewhere to those who may 
desire it, and a 5- or 10-year period of UN jurisdiction 
followed by incorporation of the island into Chim 
proper, “whatever government was in power.” (What 
government does he think would be in power after al 
these compromises?) Peffer concludes his discussion of 
Formosa with an extraordinary statement: “By that time, 
all the important men now in Formosa would have lef 
or died and the incidence of penalization by the Comm. 
nists be minimized.” “Incidence of penalization” indeed! 
What kind of “penalization” does he have in mind? 
Could he mean the type that liquidated more than thre 
million Chinese on the mainland after the Communis 
revolution? Is this the fate to which we would abandon 
thousands of Formosans who in free elections opted for 
the Chiang Government? Surely Peffer would not hav 
proposed a similar plan to provide assured Lidices fu 
the Czechs or guaranteed Auschwitzes for the Jews dur 
ing the Nazi heyday. 

Peffer tips his hand when he states, almost in so mam 
words, that the only alternatives open to us are appeas 
ment or war. In urging us to write off Formosa, he cor 
cedes that “this is for us a retreat, no doubt. But soone 
or later we must retreat or go forward into war.” And bis 
final warning to the United States is: “We had better 
settle quickly or prepare to fight.” A wiser and sober 
course would be to reject the first of these alternative 
and recast the second to read: “Prepare for a fight.” We 
need not be, and we are not, committed to aggressi0 
merely because we are prepared to defend ourselves. 

Peffer’s case warrants careful scrutiny because it rep 
resents a rather prevalent mood today. Legitimate! § 
frightened by the ghastly prospects of war, frequen! 
misguided by two decades of skilful propagandizing 1 
the Stalinoid anti-Chiang lobby, and often disgruntli 
by the shortsightedness, timidity and inadequacy of ov 
present course of action, many people would not be lost) 
to lend a sympathetic ear to Peffer’s arguments. 

Liberals owe it to themselves and to the country, # 
arguing for a full re-examination of our foreign polit 
and for an imaginative extension of the constructi't 
elements in our present Asian policies, to really examitt 
the facts and not fall for shopworn shibboleths or ne 
found slogans. Those liberals who delight in their newly 
acquired bauble, hard-headed realism, ought not " 
flinch from the realities. 
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nN January 24, two Yugoslav 
a acne, Milovan Djilas and 
Viadimir Dedijer, were tried by the 
District Court of Belgrade. Since the 
Government had officially _pro- 
nounced them guilty in advance, 
there were few doubts about the 
verdict. 

At first, the trial was declared pub- 
lic, but the foreign press was barred; 
the Yugoslav Government in its wis- 
dom decided that the correspondents 
would not report the trial objective- 
ly. After the reading of the indict- 
ment, the rest of the public was 
excluded, too. The two heretics were 
tried and convicted behind closed 
doors; that is what Yugoslav “de- 
mocracy” calls due process of law. 

Measured by totalitarian stand- 
ards, the sentences were relatively 
mild: Djilas received a year and a 
half in jail, Dedijer six months. Both 
sentences were suspended. They will 
be enforced if the defendants open 
their mouths again. Thus, Djilas and 
Dedijer were virtually gagged; if 
the regime has its way, they will 
never speak about democracy again. 

What was the criminal offense for 
which Djilas and Dedijer were tried 
by Tito’s “socialist democracy”? 
Djilas had told a New York Times 
Correspondent that there should be 
two parties in Yugoslavia—a demo- 
cratic socialist party in addition to 
the ruling Communist group. In the 
tuling party, he said, Stalinist, anti- 
democratic methods prevailed; there 
was little difference between Yugo- 
slav bureaucrats and Cominformists; 
Yugoslavia’s difficulties were due to 
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By Peter Meyer 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT 
DJILAS AND DEDIJER 


Western public opinion must protest Tito's terrorism 


the lack of genuine democracy and 
free discussion. 

As to Dedijer, he had refused to 
obey the Communist Party Control 
Commission which ordered him to 
break all personal relations with 
Djilas. He had declared: 

“For twenty years, I have been his 
friend, and many times I disagreed 
with him; but I refuse to boycott 
him, because it is against my con- 
science. I do not share his theoretical 
views, but I cannot betray a friend 
who is standing alone.” 

Djilas and Dedijer did not try to 
create an underground organization. 
They did not even call upon people 
to join a new party. Djilas just de- 
clared that it would be in Yugo- 
slavia’s interest to allow one, and 
Dedijer refused to condemn his 
friend. 

Reprisals followed immediately. 
Both heretics were expelled from the 
Association of Yugoslav Journalists 
and thus deprived of their livelihood. 
When Dedijer went to deliver a lec- 
ture at the university, he found his 
class closed. When he called a press 
conference, his house was occupied 
by the police and the journalists 
driven away. Like Djilas a year ago, 
Dedijer, a member of the “demo- 
cratic” Parliament, was now deprived 
of his immunity in proceedings 
which lasted exactly seven minutes 
and in which he had no opportunity 
to defend himself. Like Djilas in his 
time, Dedijer is now being “recalled” 
from his Parliamentary seat. And, 
finally, both oppositionists were sen- 
tenced to jail—all because one of 


them said that there should be more 
democracy and the other refused to 
break with him. 

A striking feature of the affair was 
that there was no attempt to answer 
Djilas’s arguments. Even in Stalinist 
Russia, at least before the great 
purges, an “ideological campaign” 
usually preceded the criminal prose- 
cution. Not so in “democratic” and 
“socialist” Yugoslavia. Anyone who 
expected the Government to try to 
show why a one-party system is good 
for the country, why a democratic 
socialist party would undermine 
“democracy” and “socialism,” was 
thoroughly disappointed. The only 
ideological answer Djilas and Dedi- 
jer received was a speech by Vice- 
Premier Kardelj, who said that 
everybody should spit in the heretics’ 
faces. This type of “democratic dis- 
cussion” was not far from the Stalin- 
ist chorus shouting “Shoot the mad 
dogs!” during the Moscow Trials. 

The rest was done by the secret 
police and the public prosecutor. And 
by Article 118 of the Penal Code, 
which says: 

“Whoever, with intent to under- 
mine the authority [of the Govern- 
ment] and by means of cartoons, 
writing, a speech before a gathering, 
or in any other way, carries out 
propaganda against the state and 
social organization, or against politi- 
cal, economic, military or other im- 
portant measures of the people’s 
authority, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment.” (Italics supplied.) 

In other words, any expression of 
opposition not only to the state but 
to any Government measure or pol- 
icy is a crime. Any free thought, ex- 
pressed in any way, is punishable 
by imprisonment. This is Titoist 
“democracy.” Between it and Djilas’s 
modest opinion that “it is important 
for our country that the citizen say 
what he thinks,” there lies a vast 
abyss. 

It is clear why the Yugoslav rulers 
had to avoid any discussion of 
Djilas’s ideas. For years, Yugoslav 
propagandists have been trying to 
convince the Western public that 
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Tito’s Yugoslavia was on its way to 
democracy. Now these claims were 
put to the test and the false pre- 
tenses dispelled. No wonder Titoist 
leaders are accusing Dijilas of “black- 
mail” and “conspiracy with the 
Western world.” By his demand for 
a little more genuine democracy, 
Djilas was calling upon the regime 
to put up or shut up; this is the 
“blackmail.” By informing foreign 
correspondents, he made world pub- 
lic opinion a witness of his test of 
Titoist intentions; this is the “con- 
spiracy.” 

In providing this example, Djilas 
and Dedijer rendered a service to the 
cause of freedom. Whatever their 
past (and they certainly have their 
share of totalitarian sins on their 
conscience), these two men now rep- 
resent the cause of freedom in Yugo- 
slavia. That is why they deserved the 
support of free men everywhere in 
the world. 

Let us state with a sense of shame 
that they did not receive it. While 
these two ex-Communists, half-con- 
verted to democratic socialism, stood 
trial, most Socialists abroad remained 
silent. Where was the Socialist 
International, the Socialist parties of 
Germany, England and France? 
Where were all the Bevans and Jenny 
Lees who had gone to Brioni 
Island to admire Tito and had 
preached sermons about Yugoslavia’s 
progress toward democracy? One of 
the charges against Djilas was that 
he was overly influenced by the dem- 
ocratic phraseology of Bevan. If he 
was, his teacher did not over-exert 
himself to save him. At this writing, 
only Norman Thomas and the organ 
of the West German metal workers 
have protested. 

American liberals did no _ better. 
The American Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom raised its voice, but 
otherwise there was silence. Men who 
never fail to voice their righteous 
indignation whenever the rights of 
some Communist or fellow-traveler 
are infringed did not take notice of 
this case. 

Of course, Tito is now the West’s 


ally. If he fights against Soviet totali- 
tarianism, he should be supported. 
I have never believed that the split 
between Moscow and Belgrade was 
a fake. It was a real conflict indeed, 
but a conflict between two dictatorial 
regimes. Therefore, our support, 
though necessary, should not have 
been unconditional. A sensible Amer- 
ican policy toward Tito should have 
had two protect 
Yugoslavia against Moscow’s attacks 


objectives: to 


and to strengthen democratic forces 
in Yugoslavia, whether Tito liked it 
or not. 

That is why, from the beginning 
of the split, I have urged a far-reach- 
ing but conditional support of Yugo- 
slavia. The basic condition should 
be, of course, genuine resistance to 
Moscow. But the extent of economic, 
political and military help should 
also depend on the introduction of 
democratic reforms in Yugoslavia. 
Such a policy, applied in proper 
doses, could have forced the Titoists 
to make concessions. It was quite 
clear that the ruling bureaucracy 
would oppose the reforms, introduce 
them only reluctantly, and try to 
sabotage their enforcement. But Tito 
needed us badly, and we had much 
to offer. There was a chance that 
half-baked might 

democratic forces in the 
Yugoslav people, that such forces 
might fill the 


“democratization” 


even reforms 


awaken 


empty forms of 
with real demo- 
that this process 
would bring about new concessions 
and finally reach a point where the 
bureaucracy would not be able to 
stop it. (These ideas were developed 
in my article, “Tito’s Threat to Sta- 
lin’s Empire,” Commentary, June 
1950.) 

This 
American support was given uncon- 
ditionally. Even so, the mere fact 
that Yugoslavia was allied to the 
West and had to fight Moscow forced 
the regime to relax some of its con- 
trols. The Iron Curtain against the 
West was raised, and free ideas 
began to seep in. The terror was 
relaxed, and people began to discuss 


cratic content, 


policy was not followed. 


economic, cultural and literary prob, 
lems. Forced collectivization was 
stopped, and the peasants reassertel 
their economic independence. Som 
autonomy was given to factory cou. 
cils, and the workers began ty 
express ideas of their own. Finally, 
a rift began in the ruling party, and 
learning from bitter experience 
some Communists were slowly anj 
hesitatingly rediscovering the basi 
ideas of democracy. 

At this point, a conflict was inevi- 
table. Djilas and his friends under. 
stood: Further steps to democratiz. 
tion are impossible if the monopo 
listic power of the 
élite, the blind Communist discipline, 
the one-party regime are not broken, 
By the same token, the élite decided: 
Any further steps to democratization 
threaten our rule. 

At this moment, the West remaine( 
silent. The Western 
reaping the fruits of their previous 
indifference toward Yugoslav “inter 


bureaucratic 


powers wert 


nal affairs.” Having neglected the 
build-up of democratic forces, the 
were more dependent on Tito than 
before. A reconciliation of Tito with 
Moscow, impossible under Stalin, re. 
entered the realm of possibility u- 
der Malenkov. Tito could become 
neutralist and even threaten to be 
tray the West; there was nobot) 
in Yugoslavia to stop him. 

But even now Tito cannot afford to 
ignore Western public opinion com 
pletely. The relative mildness of the 
sentence is a proof of it. And if the 
Western governments 
cially express their opinion abot 
Yugoslavia’s “internal matters,” pub 
lic opinion can. Liberals and Socitl 
ists have the right and the duty ! 
speak up—to spike the fraudulerl 
pretenses of the Balkan dictator’s lit 
erary agents, to condemn the hypo 
risy of a regime which strangle 
freedom and tries to cover itself wit 
democratic fig-leaves, to thwart 
Titoist attempts to join the world 
labor movement, to demand freedo! 
from persecution and freedom 
speech for Milovan Djilas. Vladimi 
Dedijer and all Yugoslav democral 


cannot oft 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Showdown With 


Communist China 


CHAMBERLIN 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S message 
p* Congress on January 24 will 
be remembered as an important mile- 
sone in American international rela- 
tions. Despite its moderate and pa- 
tific tone. despite the President’s 
obvious hope that a clear declara- 
tion of American intent “to fight, if 
necessary” to save Formosa will pre- 
serve peace, the message clearly fore- 
shadows a long-overdue showdown 
with the Peking dictatorship. 

Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai 
have now been confronted with what 
they must recognize as a disagree- 
able choice. Either their tall talk 
about “liberating” Formosa will be 
exposed as mere bluster, or they will 
have to fight an air and naval war 
with the United States in which they 
are certain to take more punishment 
than they can inflict. Either way, they 
seem certain to lose face, and if they 
fall flat on their faces the prospect 
of peace with honor in Asia, and in 
Europe, will be much enhanced. 

The President’s stand, overwhelm- 
ingly supported by Congress on a 
bipartisan basis, puts an end to a 
phase of uncertainty and vacillation 
in our policy—the kind of phase that 
ficourages aggressors to engage in 
tew adventures. It seemed for a time 
that the United States would construe 
its obligation to help defend Formosa 
and the adjacent Pescadores in the 
narrowest sense, that the Communists 
would be permitted, without any 
American action, to nibble away at 
the chain of offshore islands which 
shield Formosa. 

One of our well-known commenta- 
lors has been expounding the pedan- 
te theory that we have a legal right 
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to defend Formosa, but no right to 
assist in the defense of Quemoy, the 
Matsu group and other offshore 
islands. The question in the present 
state of the world, however, is not 
what territory may be legally a part 
of China, but what territory is in 
anti-Communist hands. Unless the 
strategic disadvantages and risks are 
too great, every square foot of such 
territory should be defended. 

Such a policy seems indicated by 
President declaration 
that “we 
closely related localities and actions 
under 


Eisenhower’s 


must take into account 


which, current conditions, 
might determine the failure or suc- 
cess of such an attack [on Formosa]” 
and his further statement: “We must 
be alert to any concentration or em- 
ployment of Chinese Communist 
forces obviously undertaken to fa- 
cilitate attack upon Formosa and be 
prepared to take appropriate mili- 
tary action.” 

Under modern air and naval con- 
ditions, it would be futile to think in 
terms of defending Formosa by wait- 
ing until we could see “the whites 
of the eyes” of the Communist invad- 
ing force. Any concentration of air. 
land or naval forces designed to in- 
vade Formosa should be smashed 
before it has a chance to get under 
way. The offshore islands should be 
utilized to the utmost as observation 
points and advance bases. 

The weak spot in the President’s 
message, as in some previous state- 
ments of American policy, has been 
the suggestion that the United Na- 
tions should be brought into the 
picture as an agency for promoting 
a cease-fire in the Strait of Formosa. 


Our experience with “cease-fires” in 
Korea and Indo-China has not been 
very happy. Both have been system- 
atically violated by the Communists 
almost from the moment of signa- 
ture. Nor was the role of the UN in 
the Korean War calculated to 
strengthen faith in its will and abil- 
ity to police a cease-fire in the Strait 
of Formosa. 

Moreover, the prospect of effective 
UN intervention, opposed as it is 
both by the Chinese Communists and 
by the Chinese Nationalists, is not 
very real. The defense of Formosa 
depends not on any resolution the 
UN may or may not be able to draft, 
nor on any maneuvers by Prime 
Minister Nehru of India, but on the 
ability of the American Seventh Fleet 
to inflict more punishment on the 
Communist forces than the Commu- 
nists can hope to inflict on the Sev- 
enth Fleet or on Formosa itself. 

The showdown now taking place 
could have been undertaken with 
much more hopeful military and po- 
litical prospects four years ago. Had 
the United States, as was strongly 
recommended in this column, re- 
acted to the Chinese attack in Korea 
with sweeping air strikes at military 
targets in Manchuria and China, had 
Chinese Nationalists been landed in 
force on the mainland, the situation 
in China, Korea, Indo-China and 
Formosa could scarcely be worse 
than it is today. 

Then, it might have been possible 
to rekindle civil war in China. Now 
we must be content with a more 
modest goal: the effective and suc- 
cessful defense of Formosa and adja- 
cent islands. Nevertheless, a sharp 
check to Chinese Communist aggres- 
sion may be expected to yield favor- 
able political results, both in under- 
mining the prestige of Red China 
and in placing a strain on the Soviet- 
Chinese alliance. President Eisen- 
hower has acted well and wisely by 
not waiting until Red aggression had 
assumed formidable proportions, but 
serving clear notice that such aggres- 
sion will be met by the American 
naval and air power in the Pacific. 





WRITERS and WRITING 






Africa: Masses and Elite 


M: PERSONAL experience of Af- 
rica is so slight as to be hardly 


worth mentioning. About a quarter- 
century ago, I spent a day in Durban 
and another in Capetown en route 
from Australia to England. Yet, 
even this slight first-hand contact 
with the continent was, when com- 
bined with my curiosity about the 
workings of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire, quite sufficient 
to inspire me to do a good deal of 
reading and some writing about the 
Dark Continent. 

This was before Africa became the 
subject of intense interest it is to- 
day. Now everybody imaginable 
seems to have made, or plans to 
make, a tour of Africa, and most of 
the tours result in a spate of articles 
and a book. It is a problem to know 
what of this vast mass of print it is 
worthwhile to read. 

Not having read all the books, I 
cannot say where Richard Wright’s 
Black Power (Harper, $4.00), an ac- 
count of his tour of the Gold Coast, 
stands in the hierarchy of merit. All 
I know is that it is an exasperating 
performance, full of both wonder- 
fully good sense and equally wonder- 
ful nonsense. 

Most of the nonsense stems from 
the fact that Wright still considers 
himself a Marxist, while insisting 
that he is no longer a Communist. I 
am sure he is not a party mem- 
ber; I am also sure he is a pretty 
“vulgar” Marxist; but I am not sure 
he has shaken off all his Commu- 
nism. Most of the sense in his book 
arises from his highly developed 
power of vividly reporting his di- 
rect observations. Sometimes the 
sense his observations make eludes 


By C. Hartley Grattan 


him in a cloud of “Marxism.” The 
utter confusion makes his book a 
dangerous volume to give a blanket 
endorsement, but readers with the 
ability to sort out muddles can be 
sure of getting a lot out of it. 

Almost all of the current rather 
feverish interest in Africa is politi- 
cal. The Gold Coast, in any case, 
has captured the imagination of 
many people because it seems likely 
to be the first African colony to 
become an autonomous nation (to be 
called Ghana, Wright tells us) and 
a full-fledged member of the Com- 
monwealth. Rumor has it that the 
Gold Coast’s application for admis- 
sion to the Commonwealth is on the 
agenda of the coming meeting of the 
Commonwealth prime ministers in 
London. 

Judging from recent reports of 
dissension among the Gold Coast 
politicians, which may lead to the 
disruption of Prime Minister Nkru- 
mah’s party, it seems unlikely that 
the application will be successful at 
this time. But in the very near 
future an African nation will be 
admitted to the Commonwealth—if 
not the Gold Coast, then Nigeria. 
On that day, the Commonwealth will 
add a new dimension to its multi- 
racial character, at a time when the 
fact of its being multi-racial is but 
imperfectly realized. After all, it was 
only the other day that India, Pakis- 
tan and Ceylon attained autonomy 
and were admitted to the Common- 
wealth. 

Wright, however, is not interested 
in the implications of a multi-racial 
Commonwealth. He dismisses Nkru- 
mah’s wish to stay within the Com- 
monwealth in one unilluminating sen- 





tence. Rather, he is concerned with 
economic and social conditions with- 
in the country. What Wright saw on 
the Gold Coast and so vividly re 
ports should convince any reader 
not hopelessly committed to a doctri- 
naire position that Nkrumah and his 
associates are taking a terrific gam- 
ble in playing the politics of freedom 
in a country, and with a people, so 
ill-prepared to sustain what victory 
will bring them. 

It seems to me that the Gold Coast 
political situation is a perfect exan- 
ple of what happens when deraci- 
nated, Western-trained intellectuals 
(Nkrumah himself was educated in 
the United States) discover how to 
manipulate the masses for ends 
which must have only the vaguest 
meaning to them. I doubt if “free 
doom”—that is how Wright renders 
the political slogan Nkrumah ex 
ploits—means any more to even the 
most completely detribalized but 
uneducated Gold Coaster than the 
expectation of an undefined (and ur- 
definable) change of condition. 

Wright himself is considerably dis 
quieted by the methods Nkrumah 
has used to organize and suppor 
his power—his use of loyalty oaths 
for instance. In the end, he is # 
exasperated with the actualities of 
Gold Coast life that he recomment: 
that Nkrumah impose military disc’ 
pline on the people to eliminate the 
tribal heritage and march them 
forthwith into the twentieth ce 
tury. 

Wright observes that in the Gold 
Coast cities and towns one rarely 
finds African-owned and_ -operated 
businesses, not even shops. In coll 
merce, the Gold Coaster is a petty 
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trader, a one-cigarette-at-a-time man. 
As a petty trader he is first-rate, but 
plainly trade of this kind cannot 
develop men and women of true 
managerial skill. Important trade, 
retail and wholesale, is in the hands 
of foreigners—Syrians, Indians and 
Britishers. Similarly, as a producer 
the most advanced Gold Coaster is 
a farmer on the edge of commercial 
agriculture but not fully installed in 
it, Again, he is a “hand,” not a regu- 
lar worker, in such large-scale for- 
eign-owned and -managed operations 
as plywood manufacture and gold- 
mining. The turnover of labor in 
these industries is tremendous. 

The educated Gold Coaster, for his 
part, is almost never a man with any 
industrial or business aptitude, train- 
ing or aspirations. He is rather a 
doctor, a lawyer or a Government 
employe—an “intellectual” of some 
sort, usually mixed up in_ politics. 
Wright remarks that Nkrumah has 
tried “to drive home . . . that techni- 
cal education was not only respec- 
table, but that it was one of the 
indispensable conditions for national 
freedom.” The result of all this, 
Wright notes, is that Nkrumah, in 
setting up his development program, 
was unable to bring forward his 
Africans to do the job, but has had 
‘o import more British managers 
and technicians than have ever been 
employed on the Gold Coast before. 
When will these foreigners be able 
fo turn over their jobs to Gold Coast- 
ets and go home? Not for a very 
long time. 

Thus, it turns out that, while de- 
velopment is in many instances 


| feasible at a high technological level, 


it is not inevitably the case that such 
developmental projects accelerate 
the transformation of the country’s 
people into twentieth-century men 
and women. There is something sym- 
bolic in the case of the boy Wright 
describes who was an electrician’s 
apprentice but in almost every re- 
‘pect completely lacked the techno- 
logical outlook. A. better approach 
'o modernizing the human resources 
might well be through improvements 
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in peasant agriculture (especially, 
on Wright’s evidence, attempting to 
give the natives some notion of how 
modern men handle their earnings) , 
some of the increased income to be 
used to support an adequate educa- 
tional system, and so working grad- 
ually toward a twentieth-century so- 
ciety. The trouble with this approach 
is that it is too slow. It makes small 
appeal to men in a desperate hurry, 
as the politicians of the Gold Coast 
type usually are. 

Wright’s picture of the Gold Coast 
supports a series of generalizations 
which, while relevant to that coun- 
try, also apply very generally to 
underdeveloped countries: 

1. There is a wide gap between 
the intelligentsia, with its overseas 
education, and the masses of the 
people. The intelligentsia has proved 
itself able to bridge the gap politi- 
cally, but it has not found out how 
to do it otherwise. 

2. “Development” should mean 
schemes for bridging the gap—for 
bringing the whole population into 
the twentieth century—but all too 
often the politically dominant intel- 
ligentsia is keener on doing some- 
thing which in their minds dramati- 
cally symbolizes status than on mak- 
ing a slow-motion but surer ap- 
proach. Thus, an expensive hydro- 
electric project to supply power to 
an aluminum plant (whose product 
must be exported) is psychologically 
more meaningful than an adequately 
staffed agricultural-extension _ serv- 
ice. If the masses of the people could 
articulate their preference, they 
might ask for agricultural extension. 
Unfortunately, the intelligentsia is 
the articulate group, and it is fud- 
dled by status considerations. To 
them, industrialization is the highest 
social-economic status to which a 
nation can currently aspire. Happy 
is the country that succeeds in figur- 
ing out a rational compromise be- 
tween the two approaches. 

3. Few if any of the underdevel- 
oped nations can do the job with- 
out outside assistance. Writers like 
Richard Wright, hag-ridden by 


“Marxist” prejudices, muddle -up 
this problem unbelievably, especially 
when capital is discussed. At one and 
the same time, this business of bring- 
ing backward people into the twen- 
tieth century is presented to us as a 
moral challenge and as a problem 
in economics. It is in an important 
aspect a moral problem. Indeed, the 
fact that we worry so much over it 
represents a major shift in inter- 
national morality. But it nevertheless 
remains also a matter of economics. 
Therefore, the people or govern- 
ments that are asked to supply capi- 
tal and experts must have a say 
about how they are employed and 
must be able to count on a return 
on the capital. To demand that the 
rich countries help the poor and 
simultaneously to attack the eco- 
nomic principles of investment, as 
is being done all the time, is to 
create disastrous confusion. 

4. While the difficulties of plan- 
ning and executing national devel- 
opment in backward countries from 
the very low levels of today are im- 
mense, there can be no question that 
they are made far more numerous 
than they need be by the politics of 
underdeveloped countries. Americans 
are exceedingly ill-advised if they 
see the politics of Africa as a 
straightforward “struggle for free- 
dom” from colonialism. It is that 
in one phase only, but in others it 
reflects various kinds of pathology; 
and if particular situations are care- 
fully assessed, the pathological ele- 
ments may outweigh the freedom ele- 
ments. It is even possible, offensive 
though the thought may be, that a 
“struggle for freedom” may itself be 
pathological and that a given group 
of people may be better served in 
terms of progress by remaining 
colonial. This is true because the 
gap between the intelligentsia, which 
provides political leadership, and the 
masses of the people may be so 
wide that, slowly but surely, the in- 
telligentsia may be driven to accept 
some such horrifying program as 
Wright recommends to Nkrumah: 
militarization. 
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A Vivid Re-creation of Hadrian’s Rome 


Hadrian’s Memoirs. 
By Marguerite Yourcenar. 


Farrar, Straus & Young. 313 pp. $4.00. 


THE FOURTEENTH mortal to be- 
come lord of the Roman Empire is 
known to the official annals as Pub- 
lius Aelius Hadrianus. He ruled for 
21 years. and to most of us today he 
is famous for two major tourist at- 
tractions: a villa 8 miles long which 
he erected outside Rome, and a wall 
several hundred miles long with 
which he marked the northernmost 
rim of his empire in England. Both 
define his basic political policy, for 
under his administration Rome 
ceased expanding, set its limits, and 
built within them. Consolidation was 
the order of the day. The general 
populace flourished, humane treat- 
ment of slaves was enforced. even 
Christians were tolerated, and an era 
of prosperity, not unlike that pre- 
vailing in England under Victoria. 
descended upon the Mediterranean 
world. 

Personally, Hadrian was shrewd. 
sensual. cultured and stoically self- 
disciplined. He brought a severe 
sense of stewardship to his office and 
spent many years of his reign trav- 
eling, a sort of ambassador-at-large 
to the various peoples and cultures 
he united. Wherever he stopped, he 
met the leading thinkers, poets and 
artists. He even wrote poetry him- 
self. a few pieces of which still sur- 
vive, and. as far as can be discerned, 
possessed as intricate and self-ques- 
tioning a personality as can be found 
among Rome’s Emperors. with the 
possible exception of his adopted 
grandson and 
Aurelius. 

Perhaps this is why Hadrian’s life 
and works are so attractive to writ- 
ers. W. H. Auden has written a play 
about his wall and Eleanor Clark a 
fascinating meditation on his villa. 
Now comes Marguerite Yourcenar, 
the French translator of Virginia 


successor, Marcus 
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Woolf, with an inspired close-up of 
the man. It is cast in the form of the 
memoirs Hadrian himself might have 
scribbled as he lay dying in AD 138. 
Its image of the wealth and splendor 
of second-century Rome is vivid, and 
such details as Hadrian’s persecution 
of the Jews in Palestine, the con- 
struction of the Parthenon, and 
Egyptian burial procedures are pre- 
sented with fine documentary real- 
ity. So it is, technically, an historical 
novel. 

Yet, its profounder interest is else- 
where. It is more concerned with psy- 
chology than archaeology, with in- 
ner motives than outer events; and 
in the longest section of the book, 
anatomizes Hadrian’s 
intensive experience with love, the 
action is almost entirely internal and 
has no more relation to AD 130 than 
to AD 1930. The wonder with which 
Hadrian discovers that, as Yeats 
said, “the only business of the head 
is to bow a ceaseless obeisance to the 
heart” is perennial. We might be 
reading Proust. 

To call such a book merely an his- 
torical novel is misleading, even un- 


which most 


just, unless we bear in mind that this 
genre has produced three distinct 
products which are related only by 
the fact that they all draw upon some 
particular era in the past for their 
subject matter. They are best dis- 
tinguished by their authors’ motives, 
or compulsions, which vary from 
rape to restoration to re-creation. 
Rape. Little need be said. At best, 
the writer is like an antique dealer 
prowling through farm country on 
the lookout for abandoned butter 
churns and bed pans. At worst, he is 
a pirate. The object in either case is 
plunder—whatever glitters or shocks 
or is decorative. For a few chapters, 
these details are worked into the 


story. Then the stock hero usuns 
them altogether and gets on with the 
serious business of maneuvering his 
way through the remaining half ; 
thousand pages. “Cystorical novel 
someone called them, though the 
cysts are relatively 
Dozens appear each season. designed 
not so much to be read as to win, 
place or show in the Hollywood 


unmalignant. 


Sweepstakes. 

Restoration. This is the historical 
novel proper, and it is rare. I hare 
seen only two in over a year 
Bryher’s Wall and Le 
Oldenbourg’s The Cornerstone. Here 
discreetly 


Roman 
the writer is reverent, 
scholarly, and approaches his period 
as tenderly as a lover. Dress, hou: 
ing, transportation, manners are al 
carefully described. But what the 
writer is really after is the “feel” 
the times. He has a sixth sense for 
it and can evoke its timbre or colo: 
as delicately as another writer might 
evoke aural or visual sensation. lt 
Roman Wall, it is the hushed, mela 
choly “feel” of life on the outer rin 
of the declining Roman Enmpit. 
when the lonely sense of somethin 
coming to an end was everywhett 
In The Cornerstone, it is the hauntel 
“feel” of the French Middle Agé 
when unknowable powers lurked i 
every bush and a dark instinct {0 
propitiation was in every man 
soul. In both these books, the peopl 
are convincing, but they are li 
Romans and medieval Frenchmé 
first and individuals second. 
Re-creation. Here the writer lt 
gins with reverence. His intentio™ 
are good. But in spite of hirnse 
because he writes out of a perso 
vision, he overpowers his subjé! 
and makes it uniquely his o™ 
Shakespeare’s plays or Scott’s noveé 
are the obvious examples. Brutus * 
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never a Roman consul so much as an 
Elizabethan gentleman torn by the 
ahistorical soul struggle which a 
complexly conscientious betrayal in- 
volves. Ivanhoe is not a medieval 
knight so much as the eighteenth- 
century highlander who was Sir Wal- 
ter’s favorite fantasy self. 

Among contemporary writers, the 
master is Robert Graves. In a book 


like Wife to Mr. Milton, the restora- 
tion is as resourceful as Bryher’s. 
And we get a wonderful “feel” of 
Merrie Olde England before the 
Roundheads took over. But the psy- 
chology, the human image, of Milton 
is Mr. Graves’s own. The same is 
true of Marguerite Yourcenar’s 
Hadrian. The landscape may be 
Rome, but the inner world is Miss 





Yourcenar’s own: The straw has not 
merely been baled, but magically 
transformed into gold. So whether 
her Hadrian is anything like Publius 
Aelius Hadrianus, we don’t care, any 
more than we care whether Shakes- 
peare’s Richard II is like Holinshed’s. 
Each has an internal reality of its 
own, which can stand up to history’s 
without batting an eyelash. 





All Quiet on the Economic Front? 


Economics and the Art of Controversy. 


By John K. Galbraith. 
Rutgers. 111 pp. $2.50. 


THERE Is philosophical detachment 
and something of complacency in 
this little book, which is reminiscent 
of the author’s American Capitalism. 
Anticipating the reader’s inevitable 
objection, Mr. Galbraith states at the 
outset that he does not believe all 
economic debate has now come to an 
end and a new era of sweetness is 
enshrined. But he does maintain that 
the present topics of economic con- 
troversy have “seen their best days” 
and that there is but “slight sub- 
stance” left in 
disputes. 


current economic 

Thus, he says, practically all re- 
sponsible Americans, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans—all but a hard 
core of almost lunatic-fringe Repub- 
lican rightists—accept collective bar- 
gaining, farm-price supports, a posi- 
tive economic policy (the abandon- 
ment of laissez-faire), and the social 
legislation which comprises the wel- 
fare state. These conclusions appear 
unanswerable, and the author’s pre- 
sentation is most convincing. 

But what of such questions as the 
tariff, resource conservation, owner- 
ship and development, power policy, 
Big Business and monopoly? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Galbraith, they are merely 
controversial “in an ancient tradi- 
lion.” The inference is that these and 
Presumably such other questions as 
may arise in the future are compara- 
lively lifeless. We have arrived some- 
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where, and there is quiet on the 
economic front, except for those who 
argue for personal or political ad- 
vantage or simply for argument’s 
sake. 

The refreshing thing about Mr. 
Galbraith is that he understands our 
economic structure and history and 
he deals clearly with them. He em- 
phasizes the facts, decrying the use 
of political slogans and vituperative 
language intended to entrap the su- 
perficial and unwary. He says wisely 
and safely, “It would probably be a 
mistake to suppose that the violence 
of our debate is a measure of na- 
tional vigor. To be able to make a 
point intelligently, persuasively and 
quietly may well be a mark of 
strength.” The book’s concern is 
with agreement and disagreement, 
not between individuals but in po- 
litical positions. It is here that Mr. 
Galbraith 
agreement on questions he considers 
vital. 


finds so much essential 


Yet, taking an even longer per- 
spective, one can see progress in the 
agreements substantially 
achieved and still regard them only 
as important steps in an unending 
struggle. There is no real breaking- 
off place, no safe finality. The curtain 


economic 


can never be finally rung down on 
our social questions. 

Mr. Galbraith notwithstanding, 
there is more potential dynamite in 






the growing power over the nation 
of a handful of giant corporations 
than there is or was in any of the 
questions he considers settled. For 
here we are confronted again with 
the issue of freedom vs. slavery. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Here is the first 
clear reasoned defense of 


. AMENDMENT 
TODAY 


By ERWIN N. GRISWOLD 


Dean of the Harvard Law School 


THE 


% The wave of congressional investiga- 
tions has ridden on a new term—“Fifth 
Amendment Communist”—applied not 
to proven Communists, but to American 
citizens seeking protection from self- 
incrimination under our Bill of Rights. 
Now—at long last—a conservative Re- 
publican and distinguished lawyer 
writes a spirited interpretation and de- 
fense of this “ever-present reminder of 
our belief in the importance of the in- 
dividual”—showing why it was written 
into our Constitution, how an innocent 
person may need to invoke it before Con- 
gressional investigating committees, and 
what its true value is to every American 
who prizes his freedoms. 


CLOTH-BOUND $2.00 ° PAPER-BOUND 50¢ 
Available at your bookstore 
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ECONOMIC 


CONTINUED 


Adolf Berle points out in The Twen- 
tieth Century Revolution that some 
200 private corporations own out- 
right the more important half of 
American industry and that their 
control reaches well into and over 
the other half through enormous 
purchasing power, patents, licenses. 
huge advertising expenditures and 
coercion, Moreover, they are rapidly 
assuming a political role that affects 
the lives of millions and is changing 
the whole organization of our society. 
Who will predict the violence of the 
upset when the public realizes at 
last that a small group of self-elected. 
self-perpetuating officers and direct- 
ors is in substantial control of the 
country, that our freedoms are being 
lost and a new American feudalism 
has appeared? 

For other live economic contro- 
versy. I commend to Mr. Galbraith’s 
attention: Oscar Schnabel’s special 
section in THE New Leaver of De- 
cember 20. “More Inflation or More 
Leisure?” What is the social answer 
to increasing productivity and the 
unemployment of millions which it 
may bring? The problem of those 
now unemployed is no inconsequen- 
tial one. And what of the current and 
pressing farm problem, which is not 
solved by price supports alone? Al- 
most half of our farms now comprise 
one thousand acres and more. The 
number in this class has doubled in 
the past twenty years, while a million 
and a half small farms, embracing 
6 or 7 million people, have incomes 
of less than $1,000 a year. These and 
a dozen other vital questions are 
with us now. 

If there is apparent quiet and 
agreement on the economic front, it 
is the quiet before new storms for 
which we had better prepare in ad- 
be lulled 
complacency. Those of us who ad- 
mire Mr. Galbraith and his brilliant 
analyses do not enjoy disagreeing 
with him. But some of us think we 
detect in him a tendency to general- 
ize too conveniently, and to accept 
things as they are, right or wrong, 
rationalizing them with theories. 


vance rather than into 
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Bella Dodd’s Story 


School of Darkness. 

By Bella V. Dodd. 
Kenedy. 250 pp. $4.00. 
Isabella Visono 
was born in Pi- 


Maria Assunta 
(Bella V. Dodd) 
cerno, Italy fifty years ago. As a 
child, both in Italy and in Harlem’s 
Italian community. she was brought 
up to appreciate religious values and 
feel compassion for human frailty. 
Early traumatic experiences—heing 
left to live with foster parents in 
Italy, an accident that resulted in 
amputation of a foot, followed by 
continual operations—had a far 
greater influence on her political 
misadventures than the scapegoat she 
offers in this book: John Dewey’s 
methods of progressive education. 

The author’s first political educa- 
tion and revolt against one form of 
totalitarianism came when she visi- 
ted Nazi Germany as a young teach- 
er. Ironically, however. she finds 
some kind things to say about Italian 
Fascism, and she apologizes for 
Franco’s brand. It is obvious that 
she found Communism congenial, 
among other reasons, because of its 
kinship to the  strong-government 
philosophy of Italian Fascism. 

After her pathetic childhood, the 
need to be loved became basic to 
Bella Dodd’s personality. Flattery is 
the shellac that covers exploitation of 
the human conscience in the Com- 
munist movement, and she found it 
in abundance when she joined the 
party. When her former husband 
offered her true love, she was unable 
to recognize or appreciate it because 
her Communist flatterers knew her 
weakness better and exploited it. 

This biographical excursion into 
the Communist dungeons is at times 
strangely nostalgic. Dr. Dodd is un- 
derstandably loath to name all her 
former Communist associates, feeling 
than many will eventually break with 
the party, but those she does name 
are often presented in a favorable 
light as dedicated individuals. People 
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like Alexander Trachtenberg, Simon 
Gerson, Morris Schappes and his 
“devoted wife” Sonia seem almost 
like honest, trustworthy citizens, In 
her description of the Schappes in. 
cident and his subsequent imprison. 
ment for perjury, one gets the feeling 
that Dr, Dodd is still stumping for 
his cause. 

There are indications throughout 
the book that the author did not 
relish writing it. Her repugnance 
seeps through when she tells hov, 
after taking her first vows to retum 
to the Catholic Church, she silently 
prayed that her departure from the 
Communist party would not make her 
a perennial witness for the FBI o 
other Government agencies. Eliz- 
beth Bentley, Whittaker Chambers 
and Louis Budenz do not march 
through her book at all, nor do Jacob 
Golos or even Jack Stachel and Louis 
Weinstock. She implies that she was 
in contact with a mysterious party 
courier named “Chester,” but she 
never fully identifies him. 

Primarily, Dr. Dodd seems to be 
paying off old debts to former CP 
foes. Those Communists who treated 
her with sympathy receive few verbal 
barbs, and she names chiefly thos 
who have already been _ publicly 
identified with Communist causes. 
With the exception of Rose Russdll. 
her successor in the Teachers Union. 
and Charles Hendley, publisher of 
the Daily Worker and former pres 
dent of the TU (to whom she re 
spectfully refers as “Mr. Hendley’). 
her other associates in the teachers 
group she helped create for the Com: 
munists remain buried in obscurity. 

Anti-Communists who fought Dr 
Dodd while she was serving countless 
Communist causes get rather rough 
handling in her book. Thus, the 
reader is introduced to Dr. Georg 
S. Counts on pages 43 and 58 as the 
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architect of the Russian educational 
system, and it is not until pages 117 
and 128 that we learn of his subse- 
quent activity in the anti-Communist 
faction within the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers. Even then, Dr. 
Dodd remarks that she was “sur- 
prised” to find Dr. Counts and the 
late John Dewey opposing her. 

She directly attributes her own 
political adventuring down Commu- 
nist skidrow to her affiliation with 
the John Dewey Association, which 
she holds responsible for entangling 
many of her students in the Com- 
munist web both on and off campus. 
“We were sophisticated, intellectually 
snobbish, but usually fetishly “demo- 
cratic’ with the students,” she says. 
Ascribing this to the Dewey influ- 
ence, she reproaches herself for 
having sent students to find out for 
themselves the stuff contemporary 
society was made of. She regrets that 
students were sent to visit courts, 
jails and legislatures, and that, when 
they asked how a political party 
operated, they were encouraged to 
visit clubhouses. “We encouraged 
them to mix with all groups,” she 
laments. 

There is some vivid, moving writ- 
ing in the author’s account of her 
growing disillusionment with Com- 
munism. But that disillusionment 
started, she tells us, as far back as 
1939, when David Dubinsky and 
George Meany laughingly walked 
past a street-corner meeting she was 
addressing; it was then that the 
“futility” of her cause became evi- 
dent. Yet, she kept on. She fought 
Dubinsky when he attempted to 
cleanse the labor movement and the 
ALP of the Communists, and she 
used or condoned the same ruthless 
tactics against her foes which the 
Communist party used against her 
in 1949 when she was expelled. 

Dr. Dodd never voluntarily left the 
party, and she fought to the last 
against expulsion. While the Catholic 
Church has forgiven her religious 
transgressions, her political contem- 
Poraries wonder if she has really 
repented her transgressions against 
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persons devoted to building a demo- 
cratic, non-totalitarian world. It is 
incredible that she now says: “The 
last illusion to die in me was the 
illusion about the Soviet Union. I 
did not know then that the new line 
was made in Moscow.” The reference 
is to the Duclos letter denouncing 
Earl Browder. She sat in the highest 
councils of the American Communist 
party, and yet she claims that, up to 
the very last, she did not know that 
Moscow pulled the strings. 

Among other things, it is regret- 
table that Dr. Dodd has declared a 
cold war on more playgrounds, more 
secular schools and more libraries 
as a means of winning a more secure 
future for Americans. Certainly the 
social and labor encyclicals of the 
Popes should have aroused more 


sympathy in her than is displayed in 
this autobiography. 

One should value the former Com- 
munist and seek to nourish him back 
to democratic living and human com- 
passion. Hence, there is a certain 
sadness on almost every page of this 
book. Perhaps it should have been 
written later, after several years of 
independent thinking far from the 
dogmas of any group. There is some- 
thing distorted about the author’s 
perspective, a certain vindictiveness 
against former democratic foes, a 
kind of appeasing attitude toward 
former associates in the Communist 
movement. The anti-Communist fight 
deserved a better document than this 
unconditional surrender to dogmas 
that question dynamic democracy in 
secular and intellectual pursuits. 





Poetic Balm for Minor Woes 


Light Armour. 
By Richard Armour. 
McGraw-Hill. 118 pp. $2.75. 

Wuart air conditioning is to the 
vagaries of thermometer and barom- 
eter, Richard Armour is to our daily 
frustrations and annoyances. Mr. 
Armour’s chief function in this 
“chromium and innerspring” civili- 
zation of ours is to make lower-case 
affliction bearable by universalizing 
it. 

With Mr. Armour, as NEw LEADER 
readers happily know, poetry is not 
private speech. No fashionable ob- 
scurantist, he gets the whole lodge 
in on the act, from Salvador Dali 
to the baby-sitter. He speaks, in 
short, for Man, who has 

“nothing but a little skin 

To keep his precious insides in.” 

Is your wife a hairpin-shedder? 
This sprightly troubador says 
“ouch!” for you as the insidious 
crimped wire makes its presence felt 
inside your shoe. Do your weekend 
guests leave camera and overshoes 
behind? Your versifying fellow host 
agrees that the miscreants 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 
Contributor, N. Y. “Times Book 


Review,” “Saturday Review” 


“Should also leave, just as un- 

failing, 

A little cash to cover mailing.” 

The author of Light Armour has 
a Lewis Carrollish genius for com- 
pression that. reaches perfection in 
the quatrain. See how he sums up 
the pyrrhic victory in that cold war 
which every diner must fight: 

“Shake and shake 

The catsup bottle. 

None will come, 

And then a lot'll.” 

Or read his succinct commentary 
on the advent of the middle years: 

“Middle age 

Is a time of life 

That a man first notices 

In his wife.” 

Thus humankind gets a look at 
itself in the Armour mirror. The 
glass is slightly cracked and a little 
awry, but brightly framed in deft 
meter and unerring phrase. The re- 
flection gives back a smile that at 
times turns rueful. 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Pseudo-Romanticism 
In the Theater 


SHIPLEY 


HE PATH of realism in the thea- 
i em leads to some sorry swamps. 
One of these, a sort of decayed ro- 
manticism, a “lavender and old lice” 
inverted pretentiousness, has been 
oozing into some recent Broadway 
productions. In musical drama, with 
a mixture of realistic and mystic 
details, it attains a livid efflorescence 
that might be called forgetmenotti. It 
creeps like a pest on the branches of 
the flowering peach, with a Noah 
who scratches his fleas, who scrubs 
the deck with a comical swaying 
step (Menasha Skulnik’s trademark), 
who calls “What did you done, 
God?” and “Are you tying your 
shoelace, Lord?” 

In Festival, the Spewacks’ short- 
lived piece on the piano prodigy and 
the Hollywood Hurok, this decadent 
romanticism crept into the casting. 
The 9-year-old prodigy was played 
by ...a 9-year-old prodigy. The real 
youngster had concertized at 5, had 
played solo with a symphony orches- 
tra at 6—what more appropriate 
choice could be made? For next 
year’s gangster play, watch Actors 
Equity’s doors besieged by the sur- 
viving members of Murder, Incorpo- 
rated. And what an _ opportunity 
House of Flowers missed by not so- 
liciting the Jelke call-girls! 

Fortunately, even in realism there 
are less pretentious works. I have 
somehow neglected to speak of Wed- 
ding Breakfast, an often entertain- 
ing portrayal of two couples, which 
presses home the folly of trying to 


1 edding Breakfast, By Theodore Reeves. Directed 
by Herman Shumlin. Presented by Kermit Bloom- 
garden. At the 48th Street Theater. 

*The Passion of Gross. By Harold Levitt. Directed 
by Paul Vincent Gordon. Presented by Arthur 
Langer and Bernard Lubar. At the Theater de Lys. 
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mold the lives of others. Ruth, who 
works at the perfume counter, is in 
love with a bookkeeper who has no 
ambition to become an accountant. 
They are happy in their plans for 
marriage. Ruth’s sister Stella, how- 
ever, has worked her way through 
college and her boy friend through 
medical school—only to find him 
marrying someone else. The next 
man in her life runs a hardware 
store; Stella wants him to become 
an engineer. Her ambition, and the 
lesson she learns, make the heavier 
part of the play; but the other cou- 
ple, unrefined but also unpretentious. 
provide The Wedding Breakfast with 
a sprinkling of wholesome laughs. 

Realistic only on the surface, but 
basically real, are other recent pro- 
ductions. The Time of Your Life, 
Saroyan’s rhapsody to love and to 
faith in the common man, the third 
in the City Center Winter Series, was 
a complete delight and should have 
been carried over to Broadway for a 
continued run. And off Broadway a 
sensitive and rousing drama, The 
Passion of Gross,? has quietly come 
to town. 

The Passion of Gross should have 
undergone more revision before it 
was staged, but even in its present 
form it has vision and elements of 
truly inspiriting drama. “Pession” is 
used in the religious sense: suffering, 
out of which come rebirth and tri- 
umph, even to the saving of mankind. 
Nor is it coincidence that gave the 
title figure his Alexander 
Gross. “Gross” 
Alexander the Great; and the name 
“Alexander” itself means “protector 
of men.” For Gross, the little Jewish 


name: 


means great — 


professor, unworldly almost to the 
point of incompetence, loving his py. 
pils even when they mock him, 
innocently questioning all things to 
the very brink of self-destruction, 
somehow holds the courage of the 
individual point of view against the 
pressure to conformity, against the 
mass-urge to establish “‘the unified 
mind.” Gross emerges as the symbol 
of the little man who refuses to he 
anything other than himself, and 
who by preserving his individuality 
preservés what is worthwhile in man, 

Amid much that is repetitious, if 
not maudlin, the play achieves a 
number of poetic moments; it also 
rises to effective 
movements. Thus, Professor Gross, 


some dramatic 
having refused to sign a pledge, is 
called before the college board. 
Gross has always questioned every: 
thing, in himself and around him; 
to ali things he tries to apply the 
tests of his reason and his con 
science. And at his trial Gross him 
self is in turn the prosecutor, the 
defense attorney, the jury, the de 
fendant and the judge—as every 
thoughtful person is, in his ow 
heart. . 

The role of the professor is han 
dled deftly by Jack Gilford, who 
captures the ineptitudes and _ hes: 
tancies of the man, his ridiculous and 
incompetent side, but also brings 
through his essential dignity, his 
earnest desire for truth, his respect 
for each individual’s integrity. The 
professor praises the ability even o 
the student who mocks him most, and 
we watch the student rise from his 
playboy ways to a more sober sens 
of human values. 

The sets are well handled by Pail 
Sylbert, and the incidental music o 
Edward Herzog helps the mood; but 
the division of the play into sixteet 
scenes makes it hard for emotiol 
to press deep. There is much tht 
drags, much that cries for better 
writing, but we find also a sensitiv 
grasp and exalting idea, a true It 
spect for the individual spirit, blur 
dering toward poetry in The Passio 
of Gross. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


GANDHI 


| propose that liberals in the United States 
establish a Mohandas K. Gandhi Memorial 
Foundation. I further suggest that such an 
organization should not only devote itself to 
advancing the teachings of Gandhi but also 
become active in promoting badly-needed friend- 
ship between the peoples of India and the 
United States. Certainly the governments of 
both countries have bungled the job! 

Philadelphia, Miss. Burorp W. Posey 


PUERTO RICO 


] have read your interesting report on the 
Puerto Rican situation [“Puerto Rico: Fact vs. 
Fiction,” NL, January 24] and would like to 
make a number of comments: 

Making fun of Pedro Albizu Campos and 
calling him mentally ill does not negate the 
fact that he is a great intellectual and a symbol 
to many Puerto Ricans. 

As far as Law 600 is concerned, any of its pro- 
visions can be nullified by the Federal Congress 
and Federal courts at any time, if they do 
not approve of what Puerto Rico has done. 

As for civil liberties in Puerto Rico, Nation- 
alists, Communists and in some cases Independ- 
entistas have been and are being prosecuted by 
Federal courts for crimes allegedly committed 
o Puerto Rican soil. I refer you to the case 
of Juan Hernandez Valle, who was recently 
extradited to New York to stand trial as a 
Nationalist in Federal Court. Does it constitute 
giving freedom of action to Puerto Rico when 
their citizens can be tried on the mainland for 
wlitical offenses? In no other Latin American 
democracy (Mexico, Costa Rica, Uruguay, to 
name a few) are there witch-hunts, or are 
people persecuted only for their political beliefs. 
Orangeburg, N. Y. ConnIe DEL Rio 


COEXISTENCE 


Your December 6 editorial, “Knowland and 
Eisenhower,” made me feel that I was reading 
the N. Y. Times rather than THe New Leaver. 
You reject Knowland and accept the Adminis- 
tration in toto. It is not that I favor a blockade 
'o get hack our 13 men, or that I subscribe to 
what you call the “hermetically-sealed logic” 
of the Knowland argument. The thing that 
bothers me is more basic: We seem to have 
fen up hope of a change in the Government 
of the Soviet Union; we are in the process of 
‘ettling down to a 50-year wait for “evolutionary 
hange.” This attitude of resignation creates 
the underlying issue between those who argue 
for and against coexistence. 

We have a powerful enemy who is craftily 
planning to subvert our Government from within 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


and, if necessary, to attack us from without. 
But we are afraid to adopt as our objective the 
replacement of its rulers with a new regime. 
We, who went to war to replace Hitler, are try- 
ing desperately to convince ourselves that our 
children and grandchildren have a future in a 
world which contains a far worse threat than 
Nazi Germany. 

I submit that to reject “peaceful coexistence” 
is not to elect atomic war. I wish our statesmen 
would discontinue the use of the word “peace.” 
Peace, like happiness, is not something you 
pursue, but something you attain if you make 
progress toward concrete goals. We should not 
say we are dedicated to peace, but that we 
are dedicated to justice, decency and well-being 
in the world as a whole. We should make it 
evident to all that we are as ready to fight for 
that kind of world as the Soviet leaders are 
ready to fight for a universal police state under 
their rule. If we adopt a goal that commands 
the admiration of men everywhere and show 
unwavering courage in pursuing it, there is a 
good chance that the march of the Moscow- 
Peking axis will be halted and then reversed. 
Greenwich, Conn. Joun H. VINCENT 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


I enjoyed the article on juvenile delinquency 
by high-school principal Abraham Lefkowitz 
[“A Teacher Examines Juvenile Delinquency,” 
NL, November 15]. Can we not have more 
articles on the subject, or even a special issue 
devoted to this timely topic? 
New York City 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


It was indeed interesting to read William E. 
Bohn’s “The Facts of Life in our Schools” [NL, 
January 10]. Especially so since I am affected 
by the conditions described in the article, being 
a student at Stuyvesant High School in New 
York City. 

Although 


Don ZINNO 


offers a curriculum 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


Stuyvesant 
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centered on science and mathematics, our school 
administrators have realized that the training 
of scientists involves more than a pure science 
program. Social-studies classes have been en- 
riched by the Oxford Social Studies pamphlets, 
produced by the organization that is planning 
to republish Labor in America. One of these 
pamphlets, Labor and the American Way, by 
Mark Starr, presents an objective, informative 
discussion of the labor movement. 

Woodside, N. Y. Roatp HorrMANn 


MEXICO 


There are more extant analyses of the Mexi- 
can Revolution than anyone could read in a 
lifetime, but I have rarely seen a discussion of 
the subject which showed as much understand- 
ing and critical sense as Charles C. Cumber- 
land’s article in the December 27 New LEApER. 
Nevertheless, I noted several errors which, how- 
ever slight, distorted the over-all picture. 

Mr. Cumberland asserts that communal land- 
holding has been a fundamental feature of the 
Revolutionary program since 1912. In reality, 
the ejido (the Mexican form of communal 
ownership) had always been regarded as merely 
a means of transition toward universal owner- 
ship by small and medium landholders. Luis 
Cabrera, author of the law re-establishing the 
ejido, affirmed this on a number of occasions. 
Molina Enriquez and Wistano Luis Orozco, the 
two forerunners of the Revolutionary agrarian 
program, do not even refer to the ejidos in their 
works. It was not until the Cardenas Adminis- 
tration that the ejido lost its transitional char- 
acter and became a permanent feature of the 
agrarian program. Moreover, it is precisely for 
that reason that the Mexican agrarian question 
has been complicated by the bureaucratic in- 
terests which have sprung up around the ejidos. 

It is a pity, too, that Mr. Cumberland does 
not mention the problem which is currently 
stirring the greatest controversy: the direction 
which Mexico’s industrialization is to take. 
Without an explanation of the various orienta- 
tions which have been proposed, it is difficult 
to understand why, in spite of a slight rise in 
the standard of living, Mexico has not suc- 
ceeded in breaking out of the blind alley of a 
simultaneously increasing production and popu- 
lation, which frustrates all efforts to enhance 
the well-being of the masses. The progressive 
abandonment of governmental moves toward a 
directed economy, chaotic investments, accept- 
ance of more foreign capital than the country 
can absorb—these are facts which are essential 
to an understanding of Mexico’s domestic 
political development and international position. 

Above all, however, I want to take issue with 
Mr. Cumberland’s statement that the Com- 
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munists enjoy neither influence nor sympathy 
in Mexico. To be sure, the Communist party is 
tiny and carries little weight. However, Com- 
munist and fellow-traveling propaganda radi- 
ates in all directions. Infiltrating particularly 
the ranks of the intellectuals, the Communists 
are often able to distort major national and 
international issues. The mere fact that Mr. 
Cumberland regards the Partido Popular as a 
party of the extreme Left, when its program 
and actions clearly range it on the extreme 
Right, shows that this distortion is not confined 
to Mexicans. 

At the present time, the Communists are 
circulating a phrase to justify their policy: “If 
a cholera epidemic breaks out in a neighboring 
village and I suffer an appendicitis attack, it 
would be absurd to worry about the epidemic 
before having an operation.” To the average 
Mexican, who is “worked over” by Communist 
propaganda, the Russian cholera seems less 
dangerous than the American appendicitis. If 
Mr. Cumberland heard this repeated day after 
day, he would realize that the Communist threat 
is far from negligible in Mexico. Fortunately, 
more and more Mexicans are seeing through 
the party-line propaganda and understanding 
that, if an appendicitis operation is to be suc- 
cessful, it is essential that the lives of the 
patient and doctor not be endangered by a 
cholera epidemic. 


Mexico City Victor ALBA 
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What’s your answer? Suppose it’s your child. How 
often have you said (or heard friends say), ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t take a million for that kid!’’? And then 
discover a week later, that neither you nor your 
friends, were willing to put out just a few extra 
dollars to get needed school facilities for that 
same child! 

Doesn’t it surprise you to find that the value of 
a child can vary from priceless to less than a few 
dollars in a matter of days? Well, not really, be- 
cause it actually doesn’t. It’s just that oftentimes 
we tend to forget that our children and their 








futures are pretty closely tied to the kind and ~ 
quality of the education we can give them. Their ~ 
future, and thus the future of our country, de- q 
pends on your support. So it’s really up to you to q 
see to it that the children of your community get 4 
the education they deserve. In the long run it P 
costs less. P. 
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West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. Why nob™ 
do it now! 3 
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